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Read devotional material 


applying C bristian doctrine 


to your own personal and family ly 


“The Proverbs are as relevant and as exciting today as they were 
to the readers to whom they were first addressed,” writes Thomas 
Coates. In his new book The Proverbs for Today Dr. Coates selects 
58 portions from Proverbs and gives each a brisk, to-the-point 
devotional treatment. 


His topics range from child psychology and good government 
to moderation and the power of the tongue. Dr. Coates doesn’t 
mince words. He indicts modern man’s growing tolerance to sin, 
his god Materialism, his legal but not quite honest business prac- 
tices, his silence when a minority needs a champion. He demon- 
strates just how eloquently the wisdom of the Proverbs speaks to 
you today and how it guides you in a God-pleasing life. 
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“It’s a pleasure to recommend The Proverbs: 
Today because Coates makes this book of the F 
relevant to many of modern man’s concerns. 
piety and thoughtful devotion of the author 
certainly make these meditations appealing to tk 
sands of Christians who wish to use an Old Td 
ment book for devotional purposes.’ — ALFREI 
KLAUSLER, EDITOR, Walther League Messengen 


“The author has made a good selection 
texts and shows keen insight into their appl. 
tion to life today. The devotions can serv: 
a good introduction to the Book of Proverbs . 
many people who are unfamiliar with this tre 
ure house of truth. It should stimulate a rea 
of all of the Proverbs.” — Rev. ELMER A. K 
NER, Epiror, Advance 


“Proverbs are not meant to be studied in quann 
but individually and in unhurried meditation. T) 
the reader of Dr. Coates’ devotions is led to 
Thereby many a forgotten gem is restored, re-ew 
uated, and put to use... . Particularly refresh: 
for me was the evangelical direction given to ma 
of the Proverbs.” —REv. J. J. VAJDA, ST. Jo) 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 

Please send me: 


No. 6W1081, THE PROVERBS FOR TODAY, b C 
E00 , by Coates, 


An excellent companion devotional book by the same author is: 
No. 6W1071, THE PSALMS FOR TODAY, @ $2.00 
I enclose $ [] Bill me 


(To cover partial cost of shipping and postage —. 
all CASH ORDERS — please add 5 cents for ea 
dollar of your total purchase. Actual transportati 
costs will be billed on all CHARGE ORDERS.) 
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The Cover 


Chaplain (Captain) Raymond C. 
Hohenstein, only surviving Navy chap- 
lain of Pearl Harbor’s bomb-blasted 
“Battleship Row” on Dec. 7, 1941, re- 
turned after 19 years to show his family 
the scene of action. 

Touring Pearl Harbor on a Navy 
launch, Mrs. Hohenstein, the former 
Wilma Louise Dankenbring, son Clyde 
26, a Navy lieutenant serving aboard 
the Pearl Harbor-based submarine Tiru, 
and daughter Wilma Rae, 12, heard a 
guide recount the events of the fateful 
day beginning with the sinking of the 
battleship California. 

The Hohensteins have a second Navy 
son, Lieutenant Charles, 28, at Yoko- 
suka, Japan. 

At the time of the sneak attack 
Chaplain Hohenstein was readying the 
California’s forecastle for the Sunday 
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service. Wounded by shrapnel and later 
trapped in a flooded compartment 
where he lost consciousness, he re- 
covered at the base hospital. 

The 53-year-old Navy veteran was 
the first World War II chaplain of any 
church group to wear the Purple Heart. 

Four years later he became the first 
chaplain to touch enemy soil when he 
went ashore with the surrender party, 
Aug. 30, 1945. He was then serving 
aboard the battleship Wisconsin. 

Chaplain Hohenstein’s duties as toj 
chaplain for Naval Forces in Japan, 
after 20 years in the service, are now 
mainly administrative. However, he en- 
joys doing a volunteer stint each Sun- 
day teaching a Japanese Bible class. 

A 1930 St. Louis seminary graduate, 
he served parishes in Chicago and Park 
Ridge before entering the chaplaincy. 
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| 
- we believe, teach, and confess 


Church and State 


The relation of church and state has 
been a problem for centuries. At times 
this problem becomes accentuated as it 
is today in the United States. Here 
again our Confessions demonstrate the 
soundness of the Lutheran position. 


The Function of the Church 


“Our teachers assert that according 
to the Gospel the power of keys or the 
power of bishops is a power and com- 
mand of God to preach the Gospel, to 
forgive and retain sins, and to admin- 
ister and distribute the sacraments. 
(John 20:21-23) 

“In this way are imparted not bodily 
but eternal things and gifts, namely, 
eternal righteousness, the Holy Spirit, 
and eternal life. These gifts cannot be 
obtained except through the office of 
preaching and of administering the holy 
sacraments. ... Inasmuch as the power 
of the church or of bishops bestows 
eternal gifts and is used and exercised 
only through the office of preaching, 
it does not interfere at all with govern- 
ment or temporal authority.” (Pp. 81, 
82) 

Article XXVIII of the Augsburg 
Confession, titled “Of Ecclesiastical 
Power,” goes on to state that the work 
of the church is to be done by God’s 
Word alone and not by human power; 
that if bishops teach, introduce, or insti- 
tute anything contrary to the Gospel, 
they are not to be obeyed. (Matthew 
7:15; Galatians 1:8; 2 Corinthians 13: 
8-10) 

The Function of the State 


“Temporal authority is concerned 
with matters altogether different from 
the Gospel. Temporal power does not 
protect the soul, but with the sword 
and physical penalties it protects body 
and goods from the power of others.” 
(Bx82) 

“It is taught among us that all gov- 
ernment in the world and all established 
rule and laws were instituted and or- 
dained by God for the sake of good 
order, and that Christians may without 
sin occupy civil offices or serve as 
princes and judges, render decisions and 
pass sentence according to imperial and 
other existing laws, punish evildoers 


NOTE: Quotations from The Book of 
Concord. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1959, 
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with the sword, engage in just wars, 
serve as soldiers, buy and sell, take re- 
quired oaths, possess property, be mar- 
miedsetc, 

“Christians are necessarily bound to 
obey their magistrates and laws except 
when commanded to sin, for then they 
ought to obey God rather than men 
(Acts 5:29).” (Augsburg Confession, 
XVI, pp. 37, 38) 


Separation of Church and State 


Out of the “careless confusion” of 
the powers of church and state “many 
serious wars, tumults, and uprisings 
have resulted because the bishops, un- 
der pretext of the power given them by 
Christ . . . have presumed to set up and 
depose kings and emperors according to 
their pleasure.” (P. 81) 

“Thus, the two authorities, the Spirit- 
ual and the temporal, are not to be min- 
gled or confused, for the spiritual power 
has its commission to preach the Gospel 
and administer the sacraments. Hence 
it should not invade the function of the 
other . . . should not annul temporal 
laws or undermine obedience to govern- 
ment, should not make or prescribe to 
the temporal power laws concerning 
worldly matters. (John 18:36; Luke 
12:14; Philippians 3:20; 2 Corinthians 
10:4, 5) 

“Thus our teachers distinguish the 
two authorities and the functions of the 


Coat of Arms 
Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt 


One of seven individuals who 
signed the Augsburg Confession 
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two powers, directing that both be ] 
in honor as the highest gifts of God 
earth.” (P3583) 


Luther First to Distinguish 


These basic principles which 
Americans take for granted today 
first enunciated by Luther himself 
a treatise “Secular Authority: to W 
Extent It Should Be Obeyed,” 1523. 
it he says: “These two kingdoms 
be sharply distinguished, and bothi 
permitted to remain; the one to prod: 
piety, the other to bring about exten 
peace and prevent evil deeds; neit 
is sufficient in the world without 
other.” 

In contrast consider the positii 
taken by other churches. 


Roman Domination 


The famous bull of Pope Bonif 


VIII, Unam _ Sanctam, [3 025aas 
“There are two swords —a spiritu 
namely, and a temporal. ... Be 


swords, the spiritual and the mate 
therefore, are in the power of 
church; the one, indeed, to be wielc 
for the church, the other by the chure 
the one by the hand of the priest, 7 
other by the hand of kings and knigk 
but at the will and sufferance of i 
priest. 


the earthly power, and to judge it, i 
be not good. .. . 
announce, and define, that it is ald 
gether necessary to salvation for ev 
human creature to be subject to t 
Roman _ pontiff.” — Anne Freemant: 
Papal Encyclicals in Their Historic 
Context (New York City: G. P. Bu 
nam’s Sons, 1956, jee 7/83) 
Melanchthon, Luther’s co-worké 
wrote a treatise in 1537, “On the Po 
and Primacy of the Pope.” In it ] 


A thousand years of history recor¢ 
how this position worked havoc in th 
world before and after Boniface. Na 
can we be permitted to think that ’ 
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yal claim no longer stands or that 
rerican “Catholics” are excepted. 

In May 17, 1960, the Vatican news- 
yer L’Osservatore Romano said that 
is “absurd” to try to separate the 
liever” from the citizen. “A Cath- 
> can never prescind [separate him- 
| from the teachings and directives 
the church. Jn every sector of his 
ivity he must inspire his public and 
vate conduct by the laws, orienta- 
ns, and instructions of the hierarchy.” 
[This pronouncement means that no 
man in the church of Rome is free. 
me still mixes church and state, and 
nts to tell governments what to do. 


Reformed Confusion 


By Reformed churches we mean 
se that follow Zwingli and Calvin 
her than Luther. 
Zwingli believed that the church 
hout the secular arm is incomplete. 
regarded the state as God’s hand- 
iden. Using the civil arm to enforce 
igious functions, he tried to turn 
rich into a republican church-state. 
Under Calvin, Geneva became a the- 
‘acy to all intents and purposes. The 
ular and spiritual authorities were 
wed as two arms working jointly to 
ablish Christ’s undisputed lordship 
every area. The state was the will 
God in action, according to the 
unsel and direction of the consistory. 
Calvin’s influence has manifested it- 
f in the blue laws of American cities 
d states, and in the attempts to intro- 
ce religion into public schools and 
blic meetings, to put Christ into the 
S. Constitution, and to attain spir- 
al objectives by legislation. 
A few minor Reformed sects go as 
- as the Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
n age and forbid members to take 
blic office, bear arms, etc. 


By Their Fruits... 


Some feel that our Confessions are 
idequate for the world of today. Wei 
we accept their statements as broad 
inciples and seek to apply them to 
ydern conditions, we shall find that 
2y give a substantial basis for Chris- 
ns to build the “good society” in the 
ydern state. A comparison of the 
tory of Lutheran (or even “Protes- 
it”) and “Catholic” nations will 
adily reveal how these doctrines have 
yrked out practically. 

Let our rulers ever be 

Men that love and honor Thee; 

Let the powers by Thee ordained 
Be in righteousness maintained.” 

In the people’s hearts increase 

Love of piety and peace. 

Thus united, we shall stand 

One wide, free, and happy land. 
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IS THERE A 


religious issue 


IN THE 


presidential campaign? 


J OHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, combat veteran 


of World War II, distinguished Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts, deserves the same right to run for the 
presidency of the United States as any other candidate 
— on the basis of his qualifications, his record in office, 
and the principles enunciated by the platform of his 
party. 

It is deplorable beyond measure that a nominee for 
the most responsible office in the nation should be sub- 
jected to slanderous attacks because of his religious 
beliefs. Evidences are piling up, according to the execu- 
tive director of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, 
that the campaign in 1960 will be “dirtier on the religious 
issue than it was in 1928.” Circulation of “religious 
smear material” in the current campaign may exceed 
that of any other nomination in American history. 

Christians will not abet campaign activities which 
pander to religious prejudice and generate religious 
animosity. They will not distribute rabidly anti-Catholic 
material, such as the fraudulent Knights of Columbus 
oath, or relay vicious rumors about Senator Kennedy 


and grotesque charges against his church. 


Whether John Kennedy is an Episcopalian or a Metho- 
dist, a Mormon or a Quaker, a Lutheran or a Roman 
Catholic, he should have a right to seek the presidency 
of the United States. The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees that “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” You may not agree with 
certain tenets of the Roman Catholic religion, but the 
First Amendment makes it your duty to tolerate the 
free exercise of Roman Catholicism in the United States 
— without imposing any restraints by force or by smear. 

However, in this very amendment —the first in- 
cluded in the “Bill of Rights” because here in the New 
World men sought first the religious freedom largely 
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denied in the old — many Americans find valid cause 
for concern when a candidate for the presidency is 
affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church. It is the 
Roman Catholic Church in which “Catholics” of the 
United States hoid membership, a worldwide organiza- 
tion with its headquarters located in the Old World and 
its polity embedded in Old-World philosophy. 

Senator Kennedy indicated that he himself was aware 
of this cause for concern when he said in his acceptance 
speech: “My record of 14 years in supporting education, 
supporting complete separation of church and state, 
and resisting pressures of every kind should be clear 
by now to everyone.” 


The one question Americans have the constitutional 
right to ask, the one question that must be answered if 
the religious issue is to be eliminated from the campaign, 
as it should be, is this: Will Senator Kennedy be per- 
mitted to follow his own course in supporting “‘public 
education” and “complete separation of church and 
state,” or will the Roman Catholic Church, which offici- 
ally opposes church-state separation, bring the weight of 
papal pressure to bear on his conscience? 

Intimations of such pressure appeared shortly after 
Senator Kennedy expressed his views in the March 3, 
1959, issue of Look. Said Mr. Kennedy: “Whatever 
one’s religion in his private life may be, for the office- 
holder nothing takes precedence over his oath to up- 
hold the Constitution and all its parts — including the 
First Amendment and the strict separation of church and 
state.” 

Almost immediately the Roman Catholic press voiced 
disapproval. “We were somewhat taken aback,” said 
America, national Roman Catholic Jesuit weekly (March 
7, 1959), “by the unvarnished statement that ‘what- 
ever one’s religion in his private life . . . nothing takes 
precedence over his oath. . .. Mr. Kennedy doesn’t really 
believe that.” 

Also in a March 7, 1959, issue Ave Maria replied to 
Senator Kennedy: “Something does indeed take prece- 
dence over the obligation to uphold the Constitution — 
namely conscience. And this applies whatever the 
religion of the officeholder. No man may rightfully act 
against his conscience. To relegate your conscience to 
your ‘private life’ is not only unrealistic but dangerous 
as well.” 


Not only did the Roman Catholic press take the Sena- 
tor to task for exalting his oath of office above con- 
science, which by Roman Catholic definition is expected 
to recognize the supremacy of the Roman Catholic 
Church; he was also chided for branding Federal aid for 
Roman Catholic schools “unconstitutional.” 

Catholic World (April 1959) said editorially that 
Kennedy “will find few Catholics in agreement with his 
views.” To refuse to grant a Catholic parent his “proper 
share of tax funds,” said the editor, “seems to strike 
down a precious right guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment.” 

The Democratic nominee received little help for keep- 
ing the religious issue out of the campaign, and the voters 
of the nation received added cause for concern, when 
America (March 14, 1959) stated: “In the years to 
come, Catholics are confident that a fair-minded pub- 
lic and the Supreme Court itself will finally recognize 
that the theoretical right of a sizable population of U. S. 
citizens to maintain their own schools is not a right at 
all when coupled with a denial of the necessary means.” 
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When Senator Kennedy promises to support “co 
plete separation of church and state,” he says the wo 
fair-minded non-Catholics want most to hear from hij 
But they also want to know if his promise will | 
honored by the Roman Catholic Church, which, acco} 
ing to a recent definition of the American Baptist Asi 
ciation, is “an international religious-political organii} 
tion whose religious and political dogmas and conce} 
are in absolute conflict with our U. S. constitutional caf 
cepts of separation of church and state and religicy 
freedom.” | 

This “religious-political organization” was defined | 
early as 1302, when Pope Boniface VII in the Bé 
Unam Sanctam said: “There are two swords, the spiritt 
and the temporal. ... Both are in the power of 14 
church. . . . One sword must be under the other, t 
temporal under the spiritual... . We, therefore, ass¢ 
that it is necessary to salvation to believe that eve 
human being is subject to the Pontiff of Rome.” 

Less than a century ago Pope Pius IX confirmed 
position of Boniface VIL, stating that the material swcJ 
must be drawn for the church, the spiritual by the chure 
and that the secular power must submit to the spiritual. 
higher. In 1885 Pope Leo XIII denounced the clair 
of the modern state and warned against drawing “ti 
conclusion that in America is to be sought the desirat 
status of the Church, or that it would be universa 
lawful or expedient for the state and the church to 
as in America, dissevered and divorced.” 


But are these not voices from the dead past? Th: 
may be from the past, but it is not yet dead, for when 
pope speaks in his capacity as “the vicar of Christ « 
earth,” according to Roman Catholic teaching, he spea 
in authoritative tones. Thus the doctrine of the “ty, 
swords” has never been withdrawn or modified. 

As recently as April 1948 this same doctrine was 
forth in Civilita Cattolica, Jesuit world organ, as follow 
“The Roman Catholic Church, convinced through i 
divine prerogatives, of being the only true church, m 
demand the right of freedom for herself alone becau. 
such a right can only be possessed by truth, never 1 
error. As to other religions, the Church will certai 
never draw the sword, but she will require that by leg 
imate means and worthy of the human being they she 
not be allowed to propagate false doctrine. 

“Consequently, in a state where the majority of tl 
people are Catholic, the Church will require that legal e: 
istence be denied to error, and that if religious minon 
ties actually exist, they shall have only a de facto [in fac 
as opposed to by right] existence without opportunity - 
spread their beliefs. ... In some countries, Catholics w/ 
be obliged to ask full religious freedom for all, resigne 
at being forced to cohabitate where they alone shoui 
rightfully be allowed to live... . 

“We ask Protestants to understand that the Catholl 
Church would betray her trust if she were to proclain 
theoretically and practically, that error can have tH 
same right as truth, especially where the supreme dutic 
and interests of men are at stake. The Church canne 
blush for her own want of tolerance, as she asserts | 
in principle and applies it in practice.” 


When Roman Catholics are in the majority, this state 
ment declares, religious minorities are to be denied 
legal existence — as it has actually happened in Italy an 
Spain. Where Roman Catholics are still in the minorit: 
however, as they are in the United States, they claim th 

(Continued on page 19) 
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merica’s 


Enemy 


MINOUS TROUBLE SPOTS erupt daily 
to plague the world. From Mos- 
|) cow to Havana to Leopoldville in- 
ents balloon overnight into crises. 
e head of the USSR insults America, 
litles his rockets, and threatens, “We 
1 smash you.” 

Our national security, the standard- 
arers of both political parties are 
lfessing, hinges on our ability at the 
inference table, our military prepared- 
ss, and our armament progress. 

INo one will underrate these vital 
eds. Yet they constitute less than 
(if of our total security. 

hen the Lord speaks of the safety 
a nation, as He directs Moses to do 
Deuteronomy 4, He does not even 
pntion arms or armies. He says, 
jake heed unto yourselves!” 

To the Israelites God did not say: 
ake heed of the warmongering Philis- 
mes. Take heed of the power-mad 
bylonians.” Defeat of Israel would 
achieved only by His permission. 
d God would permit Israel’s over- 
row only because His people paid no 
ed to their most dangerous enemy — 
emselves. 

Few courses lead so surely and swiftly 
a nation’s downfall as selfish interest 
td disregard for God. If the day 
ould ever come when a vanquished 
merica must accept Communist- 
stated peace terms, it will come be- 
use the inhabitants of our nation have 
nored the divine will for themselves 
d their fellow men. 

“Take heed unto yourselves” is the 
od-mapped defense program also for 
imerica. And if we take a long, honest 
ok at our national life, we find cer- 
in danger signs that compel us to 
nore up our first-line defenses. 


Pride in Our Own Might 


“God is on the side of the heaviest 
attalions,” Napoleon and his staff be- 
eved. “God will give me victory if 
have enough allies,” reasoned King 
sa, even though he raided the temple 
easury to hire Syrian troops. But to 
ich men God says: “Herein thou hast 
one foolishly.” “ 
If we, the people of America, suppose 
1at our technical genius and produc- 
on leadership will keep God on our 
de, we are doing just as foolishly. 
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Moral Laxity 


Moral decadence in a France given 
to lewdness, wine, pleasure, and play, 
historians agree, made its vaunted 
Maginot Line a paper fortress. 

Consider the American accent on sex 
in advertising, the heavy flow of porno- 
graphic materials, the mounting number 
of male and female alcoholics, the day- 
and-night parade of pleasure lovers. Do 
all these signs perhaps portend a stra- 
tegic weakness in national security? 


Rampant Dishonesty 


Many Americans feel no sense of 
guilt about filching little things from 
their employers, pilfering public prop- 
erty, cheating the Government, or de- 
frauding the insurance company. 
Cheating is all right, many think, so 
long as the one cheated isn’t “hurt.” 

God says: “Thou shalt not steal!” 


Social Injustices 


Care of the aging, the sick, the handi- 
capped, the poor; protection of the 
laboring man and woman; equal oppor- 
tunity for Americans of every color, 
race, or rank — all these social concerns 
have to a large extent been committed 
to the Government. 

By legislation, special programs, and 
court action the Government has 
ironed out certain social inequalities. 
But wide social cleavages remain. Men, 
women, and children are still repressed 
because of ethnic origin or creed. It 
will not do simply to let the Govern- 
ment try to balance the scales of social 
justice; each of the governed must give 
his fellow men his due. 


Lukewarm Religion 


We like to call ourselves a “Chris- 
tian” nation, especially when we com- 
pare ourselves with the “ungodly” Com- 
munists. But how many among the 
nation’s professing Christians would 
stand up under active persecution? 

How many Christians are willing to 
stand up and be counted when their 
decisions for God and God’s man will 
mean sacrifices far short of life — time 
for Christ, service for Christ, money for 
Christ, loss of prestige and status for 
Christ, social stigma or exile for Christ? 


(Continued on page 19) 
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\f HO IS YOUR MASTER? 


| 
| 

Master? The mere suggestion . 
seem like an affront to a sovereigniy 
ple, not only to the good folks ) 
DAR, the American Legion, and | 
kin, but every free-born Amer 
Rarely have tyrannical masters beg 
popular breed. Servitude galls theg 
ural dignity of a human being. | 
yearns to be free, struggles to be: 
desperately wants to believe that 
free. 

When Jesus told people of His 
that His truth would make them } 
they resented the implication. I 
ing, or missing, the spiritual impcg 
His assertion and closing their ey 
patent facts of their own history, 
retorted heatedly: “We be Abralilf 
seed and were never in bondage taf’ 
man; how sayest Thou, Ye sh 
free?” (John 8:33) 

But even in our “land of the 
the question persists: Who is your: 
ter? The Scriptures constantly req 
you that you do serve some mast 
either The Master or another. 
issues such a reminder in Ma 
6:24-34, a section of the Sermog 
the Mount. 


At Opposite Poles 


The Sermon on the Mount has; 
extolled for its many and varied 
tures. One of its most striking c 
teristics is the power-packed pas 
the terse and virtually epigram 
statement. Compressed into 35 wp 
of verse 24, for example, is a co 
parable and its application. 

The parable: “No man can serv 
masters; for either he will hate thi 
and love the other, or else he willl 
to the one and despise the other.’ 

The application: “Ye cannot 
God and mammon.” 

Obviously the parable is a p) 
drawn from the relation of slai 
master. In the application “mama 
(riches, money, possessions, prope. 
is wealth personified. God and Me 
Mammon, these two, Jesus heredp 
at opposite poles. Why mammoni} 
doubt because of all competitor 
man’s devotion Master Mamme 
most universal. Master Mamma 
also most magnetic in appeal to 
manity whose sense of values has 
distorted by sin. 


Serving His Own Saintlines. 


What does Jesus really say? “Ye 
not serve God and mammon.” Yoo 
it is the service, the devotion, te 
or the other that is crucial. Na 
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session of this world’s goods, often 
: ecial blessing of God, but the servile 
: ude toward riches is what Jesus 
je condemns. 

he Christian must keep this point 
ind. Otherwise he may be trapped 
a false asceticism which actually 
pises God’s gifts and regards the 
its of this life as sinful in themselves. 
next logical step is to “flee the 
Id” and turn religion inward. 

he pious but misguided seeker after 
iness ends up by serving his own 
tliness. Ironically, he has fled the 
otion to mammon only to serve 
self. What, after all, is the differ- 
e? At the root of service to mam- 
n is really service to self. You can- 
serve God and mammon. You can- 
serve God and self. 

‘Ye cannot.” Despite the incontest- 
lle truth of this divine axiom, many 
pple apparently believe they can. 
is word of Jesus, therefore, comes 
h unusual timeliness today. 


Better-Quality Toga 


True, every age in its own way has 
en entranced by the bright lure of 
mmon. The ancient Roman finally 
red little for his gods. His aim was 
wear a better-quality toga, to drive 
latest-model chariot, to disport him- 
f at some villa in the suburbs. 

Even our Lord was not spared the 
ignity of mammon’s overtures. From 
n exceeding high mountain” the devil 
owed Him “all the kingdoms of this 
rld and the glory of them; and saith 
Him, All these things will I give 
ee if Thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ip me” (Matthew 4:8, 9). What else 
n we expect of Satan also in our day? 
Perhaps the twentieth century and 
rticularly the “Soaring Sixties” pose 
r us Christians an unprecedented 
mptation to reverse the irreversible: 
‘e cannot serve God and mammon.” 
or our age has now come to a rather 
ll flowering of that phenomenon 
hich began about two centuries ago, 
“Industrial Revolution.” In time 
e “revolution” has placed an endless 
ariety of material goods into the 
ands of a great part of the population. 
“This situation led a perceptive stu- 
ent of the times a few years ago to 
serve that “the mass circulation of the 
ewspaper, the automobile, the motion 
icture, and the radio — all products 
f the Industrial Revolution — have 
upplied man with a whole new set of 
nterests, and far more than the. argu- 
nents of philosophical agnosticism, 
ave brought about the secularization 
nd widespread religious indifference 
hat is characteristic of contemporary 
ife.” His observation is basically sound. 


oO 
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But what’s wrong with a hard-top 
convertible or a deepfreeze or a TV 
(color) or a back-yard swimming pool 
(heated)? What’s so terrible about 
a safety-deposit box stuffed with bonds 
at six (or eight) per cent? Not a thing, 
necessarily. No one, Jesus least of all, 
has said anything about these things 
being wrong. What He said was: “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” Ac- 
tually there’s nothing wrong with mam- 
mon. But make sure there’s nothing 
wrong with you. Mammon can never 
be your master unless you make your- 
self its slave. 


Trinkets Dearly Bought 


Service to mammon is never reward- 
ing. It is terribly costly. It obscures 
God’s marvelous love for us and for 
all men in Christ the Savior. The apos- 
tle John says, “Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because He laid down His 
lites for us (1) John 3716). But it is 
just this saving love of God that covet- 
ousness blots out and will not allow us 
to perceive. 

Service to mammon destroys our love 
for our fellow man. An old rabbi was 
once visited by a wealthy but miserly 
friend. To teach him a needed lesson, 
the rabbi said: “Look out of the win- 
dow, and tell me what you see.” 

“T see people,” replied the visitor. 

“Good,” said the rabbi, “now look 
into this mirror and tell me what you 
see,” 

The man looked and replied, “Of 
course, I see myself.” 

“Behold,” said the rabbi, “in the win- 
dow there is glass and in the mirror 
there is glass, but as soon as a little 
silver is added you cease to see others 
and see only yourself.” 

Scripture puts it more bluntly: “Who- 
so hath this world’s good and seeth his 
brother have need and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
(1 John 3:17) 

The few bright trinkets gained by 
service to mammon are most dearly 
bought — bought at the expense of love 
and devotion to God and our neigh- 
bor — bought, finally, even at the cost 
of your own soul’s salvation. 


Another Rival 


However, there is another rival of 
God for the Christian’s love and devo- 
tion. That rival is undue care, worry. 
In the closing verses of Matthew 6 
Jesus teaches us, as one commentator 
has noted, that “one can be unfaithful 
through care as well as covetousness.” 
These two are close relatives. “There- 
fore,” Jesus continues, “I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye 
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shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
yet for the body, what ye shall put on. 
Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body more than raiment?” Here are 
two basic concerns of men. 

Is there undue concern about food? 
“Behold the fowls of the air... your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

Is there inordinate care about cloth- 
ing? “Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin. And yet I say unto you 
that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Where- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field . . . shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith?” Per- 
haps it is needless to note that “what 
is here deprecated is not work but 
worry.” 

Fretful Care Is Foolish 


Undue worry over “things” is alien 
to the Christian spirit. “For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek.” 

Fretful care is foolish. “Your heav- 
enly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things.” 

Anxiety only borrows trouble. “Take 
therefore no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof” (“Let the day’s 
own trouble be sufficient for the day.” 
RSV) 

Great solicitude betrays a lack of 
faith in the sure command and promise 
of God: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

Don’t wring your hands! Fold them! 


Your Responsibility 


Reviewing the admonitions of our 
Lord, one is inclined to ask, “But where 
is the line between having mammon and 
serving mammon? Between normal de- 
sire and covetousness? Between a right 
sense of personal responsibility and ex- 
cessive care?” 

It is admittedly doubtful whether we, 
because of our human frailty, can 
always discern the line clearly and keep 
our motives pure. But if you are seri- 
ously concerned about your faithfulness 
to God, you must face the question and 
answer with a good conscience before 
God. No one can do this for you. It’s 
your responsibility. 

But you will be guided aright if you 
seek His help and heed His words: “No 
man can serve two masters. Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon.” Again: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” A Biblical scholar 
has summed it up this way: “If the 
Kingdom be indeed first, it will keep 
all else in its proper place.” 

) 


dn Lutherlands Codav 


N THE FIRST DAYS OF APRIL 1945 
powerful American mechanized forces 
had entered Thuringia from Hesse. 
Driving relentlessly past the Wartburg 
Castle, where Luther had translated the 
New Testament in 1521—1522, they 
captured Erfurt, where Luther had en- 
tered the monastery, and converged on 
the Elbe River. By the time Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died in mid-April, Ameri- 
can soldiers were firmly entrenched at 
Magdeburg, famous Lutheran strong- 
hold during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, and American 
G.I.’s were shaking “hands across the 
Elbe” with Russians at Torgau, favorite 
residence of Frederick the Wise and his 
successors. 

Halle, Leipzig, Zeitz, Altenburg, 
Chemnitz, Jena, Weimar were all firmly 
in American hands. The “Lutherlands” 
had been occupied by American forces. 
Not only that, but parts of Brandenburg 
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To win the people away from the church, the Communist 
have initiated Ersatz ceremonies for baptism, confirmatior 


marriage, and burials. 


and Mecklenburg to the north were also 
in the possession of the Western Allies. 
At Magdeburg, as well as at Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, American forces waited 
patiently for about three weeks until 
Russian horse-drawn artillery and fero- 
cious warriors from the steppes had 
time to “liberate” both Berlin and the 
Czechoslovak capital, Prague. 


The “Liberation” 


Twelve long years faithful Christian 
pastors had been waiting for deliverance 
from the yoke of Hitlerism. Now the 
time seemed to be at hand. The “Luther 
Churches” of Saxony and Thuringia 
had fallen like ripe plums to the false 
philosophy of Nazism in 1933. They 
were among the first to be “co-ordi- 
nated,” gleichgeschaltet, as Hitler called 
it euphemistically. The Saxon “Bishop” 
Koch knew next to nothing about 
theology and less about Lutheranism. 
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In Thuringia two wild-eyed radicall 
twentieth-century Schwaermer, Leffld 
and Leutheuser, proclaimed that G 
had revealed Himself first in Chris 
secondly in Luther — both had failed 
and was now revealing Himself in Ado 
Hitler, the final and victorious reveld 
tion of God’s will. They had estall 
lished a “Faith Movement of Germ 
Christians” (Glaubensbewegung Deu: 
scher Christen), in which. the extend 
arm and “Sieg, Heil” replaced the si 
of the cross and the “Amen.” 


Until 1932 Leutheuser and Leffle 
imported from Franconia, had be 
country pastors near Altenburg, bu 
now they became religious oracles f 
large parts of the church. While ma 
pastors, for reasons of cowardice or lac 
of conviction, did not oppose them 
there were always a number of faithfu 
pastors and congregations, especially ii 
the area roughly circumscribed by tht 
home towns of the Saxon immigrant 
of 1838, somewhere between the home: 
of C. F. W. Walther and Ottomar Fuer 
bringer, who were willing to suffer fo 
their faith. 

Thus in 1935, 16 Lutheran paston 
from Saxony were arrested on Easte: 
Sunday and sent to the concentration 
camp of Sachsenhausen, to be releases 
only when the Anglican bishops in thi 
House of Lords refused to ratify thi 
naval treaty between Britain and Ger 
many unless the pastors would be re 


stored to their parishes. But they hac 
suffered intensely. 


One of the pastors, Walther Kuehne 
of Rathendorf, Saxony, a cousin of the 
present writer, “never was the same 
again until his death in 1957,” accord 
ing to the present Saxon Bishop G 
Noth. In Altenburg, across the borde: 


American forces drove “relentlessly past the 
Wartburg Castle, where Luther had translatec 
the New Testament.” 
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huringia, the center of the resist- 
je, were the pastors Ernst Otto and 
iter Zimmermann. The latter is now 
e-president of the United Evangelical 
heran Church in Germany, in Berlin. 
during Hitler’s reign he suffered 
y hardships. And there were many 
ers. Hundreds saw the inside of pris- 
and concentration camps, and some 


ow, in 1945, the American and 
itish forces had occupied what was 
er than half of the Eastern Zone, as 
as afterwards called. The teaching 
religion, which had been hindered 
banned during the last few years of 
ler’s mad reign, was restored. The 
Arches, which had suddenly come to 
after 1933, were now free. A new 
for the Lutheran Church was 
Wwning. 


The Rude Awakening 


Suddenly on June 30, 1945, Allied 
#ces withdrew from all of the Luther- 
ids, and on July 1, 1945, the Russian 
my took over. This withdrawal had 
en arranged with Stalin a long time 
Wore the end of the war. Overnight 
i Wartburg was placed six miles be- 
1 d the Iron Curtain, and not a single 
ace historically connected with Luther 
lid the Reformation — with the excep- 
Mn of Coburg, which is in Bavaria, 
, of course, Worms, far to the west 
remained free. 
{Religious instruction was banned 
bm the schools. New governments 
bre appointed everywhere on the state, 
unty, and city level. For the most 
rt these governments were dominated 
the Communists, although a number 
i) “shadow parties,” like the Christian 
femocratic Union, managed to survive. 
Dr. Zimmermann, then in Berlin, 
nblished the first religious book in the 


filitary Administration, this slim vol- 
e contained Biblical history, Cate- 


rt. Zimmermann’s book was the only 
‘xt used for instruction, church service, 
d congregational organizations. Hun- 
reds of thousands of copies were sold. 


Lay Catechists 


instruct over 2,000,000 young people in 
e Soviet Zone. Many of these people 
ad just rediscovered the church. 

During the past 15 years some 20,000 
sf these courageous people have been 
rained at various Catechists Seminaries, 
sften under great difficulties. Their 
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Only about 1,000 of the 15,000 East Zone Germans expected at the closing 


rally of the 1959 Kirchentag in Munich received exit permits to attend. 


SNe ee 


teachers were pastors and former pro- 
fessors of religion at the secondary 
schools. Originally the Schnellkurs 
(“quickie” course) lasted only three 
months; now it takes several years be- 
fore a catechist is allowed to teach. 

At first these men and women were 
near starvation, because the Commu- 
nists did not give them enough rations 
to provide for their families, which were 
often large. One of the teachers at the 
seminary in Altenburg (a former school 
for blue-blooded young ladies estab- 
lished by the grandmother of Zinzen- 
dorf) was repeatedly called to the city 
hall and told that he would receive 
sufficient food if he would give up “that 
foolishness.” 

“You can’t swim against the stream,” 
a kindly Communist functionary told 
him. But he chose to swim against the 
stream until the Lord called him home 
three years ago. Others did not fare as 
well. They disappeared in the uranium 
mines of the Erz Gebirge (ore moun- 
tains) or were condemned to hard 


labor. 


In spite of the solid front of organized 
atheism, East German church leaders 


are confident that the Word of God 


will last forever. 
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When Stalin died early in 1953, there 
was a general loosening of restrictions. 
A power struggle was going on in Rus- 
sia, and the German Communist bosses 
did not feel safe. In the previous year 
hundreds of young people belonging to 
the “Young Congregation” — roughly 
equivalent to the Walther League — had 
been expelled from high school. 

In June 1953 the German bishops of 
the Soviet Zone reached an agreement 
with Premier Otto Grotewohl which 
permitted these students to resume their 
studies and promised noninterference in 
the youth activities of the church. 
A week later the abortive counterrev- 
olution broke out in Berlin. Soviet 
military forces had to rescue the East 
German government. 


Local Rallies 


During the next two or three years 
the Communist bosses of East Germany 
went easy on the church. A Kirchentag 
in Leipzig — the largest gathering of 
Protestantism ever held in the history 

(Continued on page 19) 
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OUR CHURCH’S CAMPUS MINISTRY has 
gone around in circles — four progres- 
Sive, ever-widening circles. We began 
at major state and privately endowed 
tiniversities — at the University of Wis- 
consin, to be exact. The heavy con- 
centration of Lutheran students in these 
areas made the Midwestern universities 
logical starting places, 

Next came agricultural colleges and 
teachers colleges. The inauguration, 
during the 1950s, of metropolitan cam- 
pus ministries to serve students on a 
citywide basis marks the third circle. 

The 1960s find our church taking a 
worldwide view of its spiritual oppor- 
tunities in academic communities, Our 
campus work, now forming the fourth 
circle, has become international in 
scope. 


Canada 


The international aspect was antic- 
ipated when Gamma Delta, the Missouri 
Synod-sponsored organization. for Lu- 
theran college youth, formed chapters 
at Canadian universities. Such chap- 
ters are now established at the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba and the University of 
Toronto, with a third soon to be organ- 
ized at the University of British Colum- 
bia. Gamma Delta groups bring young 


Te 


CAMPUS 


Lutherans together for study, worship, 
and Christian service in many areas, 
including world missions. 

In Toronto, thanks largely to the 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League, 
we have a Lutheran chapel and student 
center, with Rev. Frederick A. Gumz 
in charge. Gamma Delta contributed to 
the chapel equipment fund. Recently 
the Toronto campus ministry received 
Canadawide television coverage when 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
produced and televised the religious film 
The Critical Choice, centering in the 
ministry of University Lutheran Chapel. 
The film emphasized the campus pastor 
as a Christian counselor to students 
seeking Christian meanings. 


West, South 


Supervision of the University of 
Hawaii campus ministry despite its 
“overseas” aspect is more Closely allied 
to the California and Nevada District 
since the entry of Hawaii into the 
Federal union.. With Buddhism the 
leading religion of the islands and the 
university, Campus mission work takes 


on special overtones in the 50th state. 


In our neighbor to the South, Mexico, 
Dr. Albert G. Merkens, formerly Saint 
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Louis seminary professor, now pastor 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church 
Mexico City, will take charge of lock 
campus work, including the new at 
colorful University of Mexico. 

Gamma Delta is giving impetus 
international missions by annual 
awarding five $100 scholarships to mij 
isterial students at our South Ameried 
schools. Gamma Delta has also pr¢ 
vided library and music equipment fa 
students at the preparatory school i 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Japan 


Rey. Richard Meyer, who is in charg 
of the Lutheran Youth Center in Say 
poro, Hokkaido, Japan, has made mani 
fruitful contacts with Hokkaido Univei 
sity students. As many as 200 have a: 
tended spiritual programs in the cente: 
The Board for World Missions is cor 
sidering the relocation of the center “fo 
more effective student work.” 

Pastor Meyer contributed the dis 
cussion outline “What Is Buddhism? 
for campus pastors seeking to gain Ori 
ental students in this country. He illus 
trates the close relationship betwee 
Oriental student work there and here 

College work in Tokyo is also to re 
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ternationa 


ive more emphasis. Dr. Herman Kop- 
pimann, Executive Secretary of the 
oard for World Missions, informs the 
Ommission on College and University 
ork that the Board “expects to send 
pastor to Tokyo who has special in- 
rest in student work.” 


The Philippines 


In May 1956 our Lutheran workers 
Y Manila, P. I., opened a student center 
| the downtown area of the metropolis, 
here an estimated 50,000 students are 
yncentrated in a four-block area alone. 
ur workers also hoped to make con- 


ct at the University of the Philippines 
veral miles north of downtown 
anila. 

India 


The mass man goes to college in 
dia. At its several campuses Calcutta 
miversity alone has 150,000 enrolled 
jdents. What are we doing? ~The 
dia Evangelical Lutheran Church has 
tablished a revolving Lutheran Student 
yan and Scholarship Fund to~dssist 
idents who seek college training in 
ching, languages, arts, agriculture, 
id sciences. Students receiving such 
sistance are expected to serve in the 
urch for three years. 
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ev. B H. Jackayya, General Secretary of the Inia Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church, after a talk in the Lutheran Stu- 
sity of Michigan. 


By RUDOLPH F. NORDEN 


Fhe Lutheran Collegiate Association, 
a group of dedicated college alumni in 
this country, is making substantial con- 
tributions to this fund. Gamma Delta 
funds during 1957—59 made possible 
the erection of a social and activities 
building at our Nagercoil seminary. 


Everywhere in the World 

In its available brochure The Minis- 
try to International Students the Com- 
mission on College and University Work 
(77 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.) 
reports on other instances of overseas 
campus work. It states: “Among pas- 
tors abroad requesting counsel and pro- 
gram resources were Rey. Paul Bartling, 
who with Rey. Maynard Dorow con- 
ducts Bible classes in the World Uni- 
versity Student Service Center, Korea; 
Rev. Donaldo Schueler, who ministers 
to university students in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil; and Rev. H..P. Hamann, High- 
gate, Australia. 

“A note of interest accompanied Pas- 
tor Hamann’s acknowledged receipt. of 
two large parcels of materials from the 
Commission’s office: ‘I was hard put 
to it to explain to customs officials that 
I was not an importer and didn’t need 
an import license.’ ’ 
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Cosmopolitanism at Home 


Also in the U.S. our campus pastors 
minister to international students. 
During August, Rev. Ralph L. Moeller- 
ing of the University of California 
found among Sunday worshipers “sey- 
eral Orientals, two students from Ger- 
many, a girl from Stockholm, a young 
man from Argentina, a woman student 
from Venezuela, and three Canadians.” 

Pastor Gumz reported a Jamaican 
and a Tanganyika student in a recent 
membership class. Former Moslems 
were confirmed by Rev. Edgar Bram- 
mer at Iowa State Teachers College and 
by Rev. Alvin Norden at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Campus work still has its home base 
at local colleges and universities in our 
country. There the Holy Spirit through 
the Word and the sacraments generates 
the strength to be Christ's witnesses to 
the ends of the earth, 

Lutheran students and faculty mem- 
bers are by all means urged to identify 
themselves with local church programs 
in order to have a part in the worldwide 
campus mission of their church. At the 
beginning of another academic term we 
lay this especially on their hearts. 
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HRISTIAN EDUCATION is more than 
C cramming a child’s mind with 
enough facts about God and the Bible 
to help him get an A in religion. 
Knowledge of God and His Word is 
essential to Christian education. It is 
certainly not too much for children 
daily to learn something that pertains 
to their soul’s salvation as well as to 
their everyday living. 

While Christian knowledge must be- 
come the foundation on which life it- 
self is built under the Holy Spirit’s 
direction, mere knowledge of facts is 
not sufficient. The devil probably 
knows more facts about God than any 
human being, but he remains an enemy 
of God and man. 

Years ago a Christian family had no 
Christian day school nearby. The par- 
ents made arrangements to board their 
children in a town over 200 miles dis- 
tant so that they might be educated in 
a Christian school. Today one son is 
an outstanding worker in his congrega- 
tion, in his circuit and synodical Dis- 
trict. A daughter is doing a heroic job 
of supporting her family and _ giving 
them the advantages of the same Chris- 
tian training she enjoyed. These two 
made excellent use of their education 
by carrying their religious knowledge 
into life. 


Good Agencies Vital 


The agencies of Christian education 
are vital. It is important that they be 
good. To be good, they must have not 
only a good curriculum but also conse- 
crated Christian teachers. 

During the 1959—60 school year 
our Synod had in North America alone 
1,284 Christian day schools, with an 
enrollment of 144,240 pupils, who were 
instructed by more than 4,000 men and 
women teachers. 
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These men and women play a vital 
part in our educational system. More 
of our young people are needed to 
serve the Lord in the classrooms of 
our growing church. Applications for 
elementary school teachers are expected 
to surpass one thousand a year. 

The Sunday school also has demon- 
strated that the knowledge imparted 
there is applied. By putting into action 
What they learn and teach, pupils and 
teachers have helped make the Sunday 
school a missionary agency. Whereas 
we have in our day schools 22,647 chil- 
dren from homes of nonmembers, our 
Sunday schools enroll 84,103 from 
such homes. 

Sunday school teachers, too, perform 
an important task in the congregation’s 
program of Christian education. The 
Opportunity to reach so many non-Lu- 
theran children should move each con- 
gregation to raise the standard of its 
Sunday school. Serious efforts should 
be made to have trained teachers and 
certified leaders, to organize for a Sun- 


day school serving all age levels, and’ 


to build for Christian education as well 
as for worship. 
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By Albert T. Bostelmar 


Begins at Home | 
Christian education begins at home} 
The good influence of a Christian hom 
has often been demonstrated. The ev. 
influence of an unchristian home on| 
children makes it difficult for am| 
church-related agency to accomplish 
much with them. “What I teach in tha 
classroom,” said one teacher, “is imi 
mediately unlearned in some homes.” | 

A mother of four who found herselll 


the sole support of her four children 
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still an infant, has for several years 
NM Our congregation an object les- 
in Christian education. She has 
jHe it possible for her children to 
Rive a Christian education in our 
# school, though it means transport- 
them a considerable distance. The 
fat of this mother with her four chil- 
jp in church — very rarely have they 
absent from the house of God on 
{iday — is a living demonstration of 
\Fistian education in practice. 


Unlisted Agencies 


Oometimes the Lord employs “edu- 
onal agencies” not listed in our 
liodical literature. Never before have 
en so many members of my congre- 
on at one time walking on crutches, 
peing otherwise handicapped, as has 
in the case in recent months. 
husband and wife suffered broken 
bs in a collision which demolished 
rt car. A man fell from a ladder and 
ike his leg. A youth sustained 
broken ankle at a picnic. A boy 
ke his leg in high-jump practice. 
woman spending a “safe” Fourth 
home severely injured her leg in 
all at a neighbor’s house. 
n all of these cases the Lord is 
eavoring to teach these people the 
portance of faith and trust in God, 
tether with the frailty of man. When 


one sees the number of those in church 
on Sunday morning on crutches and 
otherwise afflicted, one feels that they 
are learning their lesson well. 


Not to Be Overlooked 


One important factor in Christian 
education that dare not be overlooked 
is the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
disciples had the best Instructor in pre- 
paring for their work. But it was not 
until after Pentecost, when they had 
received a special measure of the Holy 
Spirit’s blessing, that they saw the full 
implications of witnessing to Christ. 

Saul of Tarsus had an excellent edu- 
cation, but he did not become a Chris- 
tian until the Lord appeared to him. 
After he had been baptized and filled 
with the Holy Ghost, he was ready for 
his task. 

The Holy Spirit still works in His 
church. He is imparted through Holy 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as well 
as through the Gospel message. How 
important for us to use these means! 


“Heaven Is My Home” 


As Christian education prepares for 
life, so it also prepares for the hour of 
death. The child of God can say with 
David: “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil.” 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


[HE 17TH ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF 
-HERAN EDUCATION WEEK is sched- 
@etor the period of Sept: 25 to 
t. 1. Many churches make use of 
s opportunity to emphasize, publicize, 
1 promote the total program of 
ristian education in the parish. 

The slogan for 1960, “Every Chris- 
9 a Bible Student,” centers our at- 
tion on Bible study and the pattern 
Christian life. As Philip Henry often 
narked, “All grace grows as love to 
Word of God grows.” Lutheran 
ucation Week provides the occasion 
point up that love for the Word 
God, not mere duty, encourages the 
ristian to be a Bible student. 
Songregations are focusing attention 
five basic statements in preparation 
Lutheran Education Week: 


If “Every Christian a Bible Stu- 
dent” is to be promoted as a goal, 
the congregation must determine 
why this is a valid goal. 
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® If every Christian is to be a stu- 
dent of the Bible, the congrega- 
tion must develop a soul-account- 
ing system that identifies the ex- 
tent of each individual’s participa- 
tion in Bible study. 


r } If every Christian is to be a stu- 
dent of the Bible, the congrega- 
tion must be prepared to provide 
a sufficient number of classes for 
all age groups. 


@ If every Christian is to be a stu- 
dent of the Bible, the congrega- 
tion must provide adequate facili- 
ties for these classes. 


® If every Christian is to be a stu- 
dent of the Bible, the congrega- 
tion must recruit and train an ade- 
quate number of teachers. 


Every congregation will benefit from 
participation in Lutheran Education 


Week. 
ARTHUR L. MILLER 
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Not long ago a mother from our 
congregation was taken to the hospital, 
Where diagnosis revealed that her mal- 
ady was incurable. She spoke frankly 
about her illness. She would naturally 
prefer to continue to live, she said, for 
the sake of her family. “But,” she 
added, “I know that my chances of 
getting well are not good. Heaven is 
my home. If it is the Lord’s will to 
take me there, I shall not complain.” 

Do children think about death and 
heaven? I have been asked by three 
different teachers of the fourth grade 
in our school to speak to the children 
about heaven. To me it was amazing 
to observe the keen interest of these 
young children; the intelligent — and 
many — questions they asked about 
death, about heaven, about the condi- 
tion of the people there, about their 
relationship to one another and to their 
God. 

During the past 12 years I have offi- 
ciated at the graves of enough persons 
to form a good-sized congregation. For 
pastors such an experience would be 
most depressing if we could not point 
to Him who has said, “I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life.” In Him we live; 
in faith in Him we die; finally we live 
with Him eternally. 

To point and lead to this Christ be- 
comes the privilege and joy of all who 
are engaged in Christian education. 


WEEK, 1960 


EVERY. 

CHRISTIAN 
ABIBLE 
STUDENT 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 6 — OCTOBER 1, 1780 ES 
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VOLUNTEERED FOR SERVICE 


A desire to have his talents used for more 
than “holding church offices, teaching Sunday 
school, and giving tithes’ led Henry W. 
Kramer, Jr., to volunteer for mission service. 

He and Mrs. Kramer, the former Doris Knoch- 
enmus of Roseau, Minn., and their children 
Jenifer, 3, and Shawn, 2, leave this month for 
Obot Idim, Nigeria, where he will teach at 
the Lutheran. high school. 

A graduate of Bemidji (Minn.) State College 
in his home town and of Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Tacoma, Wash., the 31-year-old educator 
has taught for four and one half years in Wash- 
ington public schools. 

Our Savior Church, Bingen, Wash., is the 
Kramers’ church home. 


Young People Brainwashed by Communists 
Oppose Christian Parents and Pastors 


Under a stepped-up program of anti- 
religious brainwashing young people in 
Iron Curtain countries are being trained 
to oppose the religious “prejudices and 
superstitions” of their parents and pas- 
tors, a Religious News Service dispatch 
from Vienna reports. 

According to observers in the Aus- 
trian capital, the report notes, the whole- 
sale atheistic propaganda campaign 
“now constitutes the greatest single 
threat to Christianity” in the Soviet 
satellite countries. 

Evidence of what is happening to 
children under the relentless pressure 
of atheistic indoctrination comes to light 
in a recent article in Mlada Fronta 
(The Young Front), Communist youth 
publication in Czechoslovakia. The 
Communist author, Miloslav Heller, 
cites instances of the success of Red 
training through “discussion groups” in 
the schools to free future citizens from 
“the old religious nonsense their grand- 
fathers were taught.” 

In one such group in Gerov, Moravia, 
the Mlada Fronta article says, the chil- 
dren are trained so well that they are 
not afraid to stand up against grownups 
in defending the atheistic “truths” they 
have been taught. 

Heller cited the case of a Protestant 
minister’s daughter, Vera Martini, who 
one day came to the meeting of the 
Pioneers (Communist youth organiza- 
tion) and “very sadly” announced that 
she could not attend any more. 

“But,” the writer continued, “her de- 
sire to know the truth was so strong that 
she was once more among the Pioneers 
at the next meeting. She said she would 
come to every meeting, no matter what 
she had to suffer at home.” 

The Communist writer also gloated 
that at the time of confirmation several 
children left the group because of 
“bribes” of relatives and friends in giv- 
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ing the children gifts, “new dresses and 
suits, watches, jewelry and money.” 

When the children in church prom- 
ised to remain faithful to the church 
until death, he added, “their voices were 
trembling and their cheeks red from 
the shame. They were ashamed of their 
own lies, heard by so many people.” 
However, “at the next group meeting 
all the confirmed children showed up. 
One of them reported: ‘I don’t believe 
in God, but I had to go to the confirma- 
tion. Even if I refused all the gifts, 
I would still have had to go.” 

To show how children “help them- 
selves as much as they can to avoid all 
the lies of religion,’ Heller told of 
a youngster who substituted for the 
prayers his mother had taught him: 
“I believe in Communism, I believe 
that heaven and earth were created by 
MOLYOGN, o 5 co” 


Add Six to Springfield 
Staff; 110 New Students 


Six new faculty members were in- 
stalled at a Sept. 11 service which 
marked the opening of the Springfield 
seminary’s 117th school year. 

Five of the six — Professors Allen 
Nauss, Raymond Surburg, George 
Dolak, Eugene Klug, and Heino Kadai 
— are staff additions to meet increased 
teaching loads resulting from an en- 
rollment of some 500 students. 

Sixth member added to the faculty is 
Prof. Gerhard Aho of the National 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, who suc- 
ceeds Prof. Alex Monto, now retired, 
as instructor of Finnish and homiletics. 

According to Dr. George J. Beto, 
seminary president, 110 new students 
were accepted for enrollment under re- 
vised admission standards calling for 
a minimum of one year of college work. 
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Plan “Doorknob” Drive 
For Real Thanksgiving | 


A nationwide “doorknob” campal 
calling on citizens to make Thanksgy 
ing a day of prayer has been blueprinalf 
by the American Lutheran Publicy 
Bureau. Impetus for the plan cal 
from “a mounting concern for 4 
safety and welfare of the nation felt |}f 
Americans in all walks of life,” Ri 
Theodore Wittrock, ALPB executt 
secretary, notes. 

Thousands of young Lutherans 
“take a leaf from the book of both 
Young Democrats and the Young Hi 
publicans” in conducting door-to-da@ 
campaigns in more than 5,000 co 
munities, according to the ALPB plaff 


Viewing blowup of doorknob invitatitt 


L. to r.: Rev. Paul J. Thielo, ALPB assist} 
executive secretary; Rev. Ewald H. Muel') 
member of the board of directors; and Rk 

Theodore Wittrock, executive secretary 


The messengers will hang attractii 
cornucopia-shaped invitations on t# 
doorknobs of homes in their cop 
munities to remind Americans of ti 
President’s annual proclamation and 
invite families to attend special servic 
of prayer and thanksgiving in Missou 
Synod churches. 

Radio, television, and newspaper ag 
nouncements will give the campaii 
wide prominence, ALPB leaders repos 
Also planned are special kick-off ca 
ferences of Lutheran laymen and yout 
adults. 


Assumption Dogma Anniversary 
The state mint of Bavaria at Munii 
has issued a gold medal to commem 
rate the tenth anniversary of the pra 
lamation of the dogma of Mary’s 4 
sumption. The medals, offered for sé 
at all West German banking firm 
show Pope Pius XI, who proclaim) 
the dogma, on one side; the Virgi 
surrounded by six angels, on the othe 
Munich was the scene of the rece 
International Eucharistic Congress. _ 
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eachers College Enrolls 
16 in Summer Sessions 


total of 716 students, 400 women 
316 men, attended this year’s sum- 
r session of the River Forest teach- 
college, reports Prof. Frederick H. 
Ile, director of the school’s field 
vices. The 1960 summer program 
luded two five-week terms and two 
rkshop and seminar sessions. 

t a summer graduation, closing the 
ool’s 96th academic year, 12 of the 
students in the graduate program 
eived Master of Arts degrees in 
cation; 63 of 604 undergraduate 
dents, Bachelor of Science degrees. 
n the current school year, according 
Professor Pralle, 23 men students 
taking advantage of a voluntary in- 
nship program, which corresponds to 
vicarage year required of ministerial 
dents at Synod’s seminaries. 

ixty students have previously fol- 
ed the program, open to those who 
e completed at least three years of 
lege and basic education courses. 
he voluntary program, which in- 
des a number of correlated corre- 
mdence courses, is geared to develop 
re mature and experienced profes- 
nal workers for the church and to 
se the professional quality of the Lu- 
ran school teacher. 


Lutheran Group Forms 
New Church Body 


A new Lutheran church body, known 
the “Church of the Lutheran Confes- 
yn,” was organized last month by Lu- 
erans who have withdrawn from 
nods affiliated with the Evangelical 
itheran Synodical Conference of 
orth America. 

A total of 45 pastors, three teachers, 
d 22 lay delegates attended the con- 
ntion in Watertown, S. Dak., and 
opted a constitution and doctrinal 
atement for the new body. 

They represented some 3,500 Luther- 
s and their families in disagreement 
th doctrinal practices of their former 
nods, including The Lutheran Church 
. Missouri Synod, the Wisconsin Evan- 
lical Lutheran Synod, and the Evan- 
lical Lutheran Synod. 

Previously the group had worked as 
e Interim Lutheran Conference and 
d established the Immanuel Lutheran 
gh school, college, and seminary in 
ankato, Minn. 

After its organization the convention 
cessed until January, when it is ex- 
cted to reconvene, probably in Sleepy 
ye, Minn., to elect permanent officers, 
d to incorporate. 
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ONE OF “FINEST” 


1960 Junior Confir- 
mation Class of Good 
Shepherd Congrega- 
tion, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
one of the 
classes ever instructed” 
by Pastor David A. 
Preisinger. 


“finest 


L. to r.: Sandra Yasu- 
naga, Ralf Oide, Lor- 
raine Kunita, Wendall 
Kam, Wesley Knipe, 
Rey. Preisinger, Pamela 
Koehler 


Behnken Letter Cites 
Assurances Given by 
Seminary Professor 


As a result of “thorough interviews” 
with Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann, Saint 
Louis seminary professor, says Presi- 
dent John W. Behnken in a letter to the 
pastors and teachers of Synod, “we feel 
convinced that he will teach and defend 
the position which our Synod has ever 
held about the divine inspiration, the in- 
fallibility and inerrancy and the un- 
questionable authority of Holy Writ.” 

Noting that letters received by synodi- 
cal officials have expressed much con- 
cern about certain expressions used by 
Dr. Scharlemann in two conference 
essays regarding the term “inerrancy” 
as applied to the Bible, Dr. Behnken’s 
letter states: “This matter has received 
proper attention, not in a legalistic but 
in a truly evangelical manner.” 

Discussions of the essays, which 
Dr. Scharlemann describes as “intended 
to be of an exploratory nature only,” 
in pastoral conferences, with the sem- 
inary faculty and Board of Control, and 
with the Praesidium of Synod, have led 
him to the conclusion “that we must 
continue to use the word [inerrancy], 
because among us this word stands for 
the complete truthfulness and utter re- 
liability of every word in Scripture,” 
the President’s letter explains. 

It also quotes Dr. Scharlemann as 
giving the assurance: “I have at all 
times insisted on the verbal and plenary 
inspiration of Scriptures. In fact, I 
have tried to point out that it is impos- 
sible to uphold and retain an adequate 
view of the authority of the Bible with- 
out a dynamic doctrine of inspiration 
that applies to Scriptures in all their 
parts. That is to say, I accept every 
word of Scripture as being fully in- 
spired and therefore the word OLGod.- 

Synod’s President also reports that 
Dr. Scharlemann has given this volun- 
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tary assurance concerning the Brief 
Statement; “I am fully aware of the fact 
that all of us teachers at synodical in- 
stitutions have a very special responsi- 
bility to reflect the attitude and ap- 
proach toward Scripture that is repre- 
sented by this document. I have person- 
ally always accepted and believed the 
doctrinal content of the Brief State- 
ment.” 

“I sincerely hope that the above in- 
formation may put an end to the dis- 
turbance,” writes Dr. Behnken in con- 
cluding the letter, with the added plea 
“to pray more earnestly and more fer- 
vently for our colleges and seminaries, 
our professors and students.” 

Dr. Scharlemann, who read a copy of 
the letter before its publication, “gave 
his wholehearted approval” to the 
statements cited, President Behnken 
told the WITNEssS. 


“This Is the Life” Has 
“Buffalo Bob” as MC 


When Synod’s TV program “This 
Is the Life” opens its ninth consecutive 
season on Sunday, Oct. 2, a new feature 
will be introduced by “Buffalo Bob” 
Smith, who recently completed the 
2,300th performance of his “Howdy 
Doody” television network program. 

Mr. Smith, organist of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Scarsdale, N. Y., and 
active in Missouri Synod work through- 
out Greater New York, will appear at 
the beginning of each episode to focus 
attention on the spiritual problem 
treated. 

At the end of each of the 26 new 
episodes he will summarize and apply 
the Christian message directly to the in- 
dividual viewer. 

The addition of an MC, says Dr. 
Herman W. Gockel, program director, 
will “strengthen the distinctly spiritual 
message” of “This Is the Life,” which 
recently completed the production of its 
226th program. 
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Christian 
Symbols 


Jude, 

the servant 

of Jesus Christ 

and brother of 
James .. 


Jude 1 


St. Jude, Apostle 


According to an old story, found in 
Mygatt and Witherspoon’s The Glorious 
Company, Jude was one of the shepherd 
lads who came to Bethlehem to wor- 
ship Jesus after the angel announced 
the Savior’s birth. Later he met Jesus 
again and became an apostle. 


But Hegesippus, quoted by the early 
church historian Eusebius, insists that 
originally Jude was a “husbandman,” 
which may mean anything from 
a farmer to a keeper of a vineyard. 


It is generally agreed that Jude had 
two other names: Lebbaeus and Thad- 
daeus, as found in Matthew's and 
Mark’s lists of the Twelve. Some 
scholars contend that Lebbaeus Thad- 
daeus must have died and that Jude, 
the brother of James, succeeded him. 
But such an occurrence would almost 
surely have been mentioned by one of 
the New Testament writers. 


The Gospels record Jude as speak- 
ing only once. At the Last Supper he 
asks, “Lord, how is it that Thou wilt 
manifest Thyself unto us and not unto 
the world?” Jesus answers: “If a man 
love Me, he will keep My words; and 
My Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him and make Our abode 
with him.” (John 14:22, 23) 


Eusebius and Jerome repeat the 
legend that King Abgarus of Edessa 
once wrote to Jesus, asking Him to 
come and preach among his people. 
Jesus refused, it is said, but promised 
to send a disciple after His ascension. 
To fulfill that promise, Thomas sent 
Thaddaeus to Edessa, where through 
the king’s many favors he spread the 
Gospel with great blessing. 


John of Damascus tells that after- 
wards Jude traveled on Gospel missions 
in many places. This accounts for the 
sailing ship as his best-known symbol. 
An alternate symbol is a boat hook 
crossed by a carpenter’s square. 


Jude closes his letter with one of the 
loveliest benedictions in the Bible: 
“Now unto Him that is able to keep 
you from falling and to present you 
faultless before the presence of His 
glory with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God, our Savior, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever. Amen.” 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 
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Briefly Told 


Lutheran Hour’s 28th Season 

Opening of the 28th Lutheran Hour 
broadcasting season will be marked by 
an outdoor rally which is expected to 
attract 20,000 to the East Los Angeles 
College Stadium on Sunday, Sept. 18. 
This date also signals the return of 
Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, who will begin 
the sixth year of his radio ministry with 
a message on “Christ, Your Hope.” 


Minnesotan Gets Lamb Award 


In a surprise presentation made at 
the congregation’s outdoor picnic serv- 
ice Roy Lenhardt, Holy Cross Church, 
St. Cloud, Minn., received the Lamb 
Award for “noteworthy service” in the 
Lutheran scouting program. 


Lutheran to Head Joint Chiefs 


Appointment of Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer to succeed retiring Gen. Nathan 
F. Twining as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has been confirmed by 
the United States Senate. A member of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church (ULCA), 
Honesdale, Pa., Gen. Lemnitzer, Army 
Chief of Staff since July 1959, is 
America’s top Army general. 


Dr. Meehl APA President 


Recently elected president of the 
American Psychological Association, 
Dr. Paul E. Meehl, chairman of the 
psychology department, University of 
Minnesota, became the first professing 
Christian in 20 years to head the group. 
Dr. Meehl, a member of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, has au- 
thored over 40 publications in his field, 
including a leading contribution to 
What, Then, Is Man? a symposium of 
theology, psychology, and psychiatry, 


Copies number 100,000 and 100,001 of “Little Visits with 


published by Concordia 


House in 1958. 


Report 678,258 Japan Christians _ 


Latest statistics released by the J. 
nese-language Christian Year 
show 678,258 Christians in Japam 
gain of 35,000 over 1958. 


Religious Test? 

It happened again, this time in) 
Petersburg, Va., post office, accord 
to the Postal Service News. 

A vacationer approached the sta 
window and said, “I want a stamp.” 
“What denomination?” asked 

clerk. 

“Methodist,” responded the patro} 


Family Devotional Bool 
Passes 100,000 Mark 


Evidence for the reality of the fa 
altar comes to view in a Concon 
Publishing House announcement t 
its family devotional book Little Vi 
with God has vaulted the 100,000- 
mark in 40 months. 

A front-runner on Concordia’s “ 
popular” list since its publication 
1957, Little Visits has been moving ii 
homes with smaller children at the 
of 2,500 per month. 

Coauthors Allan H. Jahsmaa 
Synod’s Secretary of Sunday Schoo 
and Martin P. Simon, editor of © 
Christian Parent and the _ childres 
magazine My Chum, see in the boo 
rapid rise a popular demand for Bii 
devotions “in language which childn 
readily understand and appreciate.” — 

To encourage the swing toward m¢ 
home devotions, Concordia plans to 
sue a companion volume, More Lit 
Visits with God, in the spring of 19€ 


God” are autograph 


by coauthor Dr. Allan Hart Jahsmann (right) in the office of Dr. O. A. Dorn, CP 


general manager. 
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RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


to religious freedom for their 
h. They are “resigned” to being 
ed” to live together with people 
her faiths in countries where Ro- 
Catholics “alone should rightfully 
lowed to live.” , 
is is the basic philosophy: The 
an Catholic religion is the only 
religion. Error has no right to 
No state has the right to support 
The state exists to support and 
ote the true (Roman Catholic) 
h. Therefore the state should 
ally recognize the Roman Catholic 
on as the religion of the com- 
ealth. 
t is this the philosophy of the 
rican “Catholic” today? Aren’t 
some “Catholic” laymen, theo- 
ns, and prelates who take a differ- 
iew, whose thinking has become 
ricanized? 
ere are no American “Catholics,” 
ll are simply members of the Ro- 
Catholic Church in America. There 
American “Catholicism,” for the 
ine of the “Catholics” in America 
mply the doctrine of the Roman 
olic Church. No cardinal, arch- 
p, bishop, priest, or layman 
any voice in the church-state posi- 
of the Roman Catholic Church be- 
e one voice — the “Pontiff of 
e” —has spoken the final word. 
to this moment of history the Ro- 
Catholic Church has not repudi- 
or modified that final word to the 
faction of liberty-loving Americans. 
nator John Kennedy, whose World 
II heroism has demonstrated his 
city to fight for freedom, is thor- 
ily sincere in his pledge to support 
cherished American principle of the 
ration of church and state. If the 


Read this informative tract 
now in its third printing 


CATHOLIC PRESIDENT? 


By Dr. Carl S. Meyer 
Professor of Historical Theology 


Soncordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Single copies, 5¢ 


‘or quantity discount prices write: 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE © 
3558 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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Roman Catholic Church speaks out — 
humbling and painful though it may 
be — and approves Senator Kennedy’s 
pledge to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. with all of its implica- 
tions, he will be free to campaign 
solely on the basis of his qualifications, 
his record in office, and the principles 
of his party’s platform. 

If the Roman Catholic Church, how- 
ever, by silence now lets it be known 
that the Roman Catholic Church holds 
fast to the doctrine of the two swords, 
voters of America will continue to have 
valid cause for concern when a Roman 
Catholic aspires to the nation’s highest 
office. And there will be — at Senator 
Kennedy’s expense —a very real re- 
ligious issue in the 1960 presidential 
campaign. 


AMERICA’S Most DANGEROUS 


ENEMY 
(Continued from page 7) 


Ingrown Churches 


“The church is the last great bulwark 
against Communism,” it is often said. 
And it is said as if there had been no 
church in Russia before the Communists 
took power. 

The Communist gospel of equality 
and brotherhood and comradeship cap- 
tured the minds of the people because 
the church in Russia — big, rich, and 
powerful — was not sufficiently inter- 
ested in the common man to rebuke 
the oppressor and to befriend the op- 
pressed. 

Too many churches of America have 
become ingrown — concerned with their 
own affairs and programs instead of 
reaching out with the Gospel of God’s 
love in Christ. 

Too many congregations have culti- 
vated the “club” spirit — primarily bent 
upon feeding the flock in the fold, only 
mildly interested in the friendless, the 
needy, the downtrodden in the neigh- 
borhood and the world. The side of the 
ledger marked “For Ourselves” shows 
huge entries of effort and resources; the 
“For Others” side, meager postings. 


Image of America 


An image of America in prayer 
emerged during the national conventions 
of the Democrat and the Republican 
parties. In this image did America bow 
her head and ask forgiveness for na- 
tional sins, for making political deals, 
for distorting the other party’s record, 
for slandering opponents? 

Or did the image fall into a familiar 
pattern: “God, we thank Thee that we 
are not as other men are — Commu- 
nists, Congolese, Cubans, or eyen as the 
other party”? 
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No one would suggest that a political 
convention become a spiritual revival or 
confessional service —if indeed an act 
of worship properly belongs in such ex- 
travaganzas. But the invocations and 
benedictions intoned in Los Angeles and 
Chicago laid bare a lack of the “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner” spirit in 
the thinking and praying of Americans. 


Dangerous Decade 


The Soaring Sixties are also the Dan- 
gerous Decade. More dangerous to 
America than enemy missiles zeroed in 
for knockout blasts is spiritual pride. 
“Pride goeth before destruction,” as- 
serts the Writer of history, “and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Take heed, Americans, unto your- 


’ selves. And you Christians of the na- 


tions, do not claim exemption from the 
call. Answer first and bend your knees 
the most! 

For the sake of His penitent, believ- 
ing children, righteous by the cross- 
blood of His Son, the Lord will protect 
and spare. 

You who belong to His elect must 
be especially strong in the Lord and 
passionately, completely absorbed in 
His work for the peace and blessing of 
mankind. 


IN LUTHERLANDS TODAY 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the church — drew a total of 650,000 
participants, including more than 
120,000 young people. Leipzig “rever- 
berated with the singing of ‘A Mighty 
Fortress,’ ” someone reported. The East 
German minister for Church Affairs, 
Otto Nuschke, who tried to bring the 
meeting under control and change it 
into a “Peace Rally,” was roundly 
booed. But the honeymoon did not 
last. 

A similar rally planned for Erfurt in 
1957 was verboten, because “it was not 
sponsored by the state or its ruling 
party.” Nevertheless a large number of 
local Kirchentage attracted an unusually 
large number of people, including some 
members of the Communist party. This 
response to the local rallies prompted 
the Central Committee of the party to 
issue a sharp rebuke. 

Moreover, hardly a month had passed 
without a meeting of one of the numer- 
ous Church Academies — equivalent to 
the Bad Boll meetings in Western Ger- 
many — at which questions concerning 
faith are discussed with men and women 
of all walks of life. According to re- 
ports the academies at the Moritzburg 
in Saxony rarely attracted fewer than 
100 registrants. 

In the meantime, religious instruction 
continued, often hampered by local con- 
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ditions. Old sheds, empty buildings, and 
unheated rooms near schoolhouses were 
used by the catechists to instruct Ger- 
man children twice weekly in Luther’s 
Catechism, Biblical history, hymnology, 
and church history. 

In 1958, however, the East German 
minister Lange, a rabid anti-Christian, 
issued a decree ordering schoo] authori- 
ties “to take steps to abolish the im- 
moderate extracurricular demands made 
upon students.” 

He also stated that “recruiting for 
religious instruction in schools is for- 
bidden.” 

Carried out to the letter, this Lange 
decree would have spelled the death 
knell to Christian instruction. Fortun- 
ately not all school authorities were en- 
forcing it. The constitution of the so- 
called German Democratic Republic 
(Soviet Zone) of 1949 had stated in 
Article 44: “The right of the church to 
administer religious instruction in 
schoolrooms is guaranteed. The reli- 
gious instruction will be administered 
by persons selected by the church. No 
person can be forced to give or be pre- 
vented from giving religious instruction. 
The legal guardians of the pupils shall 
decide who will participate in religious 
instruction.” This article is now all but 
forgotten. 


Ersatz Ceremonies 


To wean the people away from the 
church, the Communists have initiated 
a number of ersatz ceremonies. Thus 
in the last few years there have been 
Name-giving Dedications, Youth Dedi- 
cations, Marriage Dedications, and even 
solemn Death Dedications. 

In a “Dedication Booklet” issued for 
the city of Stalinstadt, carved out of 
Fuerstenwalde in Brandenburg, we 
read: “The Workers’ class of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and its ruling 
party will now honor birth, marriage, 
and death solemnly as events in the life 
of our newly formed Socialist society.” 

The contents of these ceremonies are 
defended as “Socialist humanism, which 
is atheistic and recognizes no higher 
being than humanity struggling for 
peace, democracy, and socialism.” 


Name-giving Dedication 


Probably the first Name-giving Dedi- 
cation was held Christmas Day 1957 in 
Altenburg, home of a large segment of 
the Missouri Synod Saxon immigrants. 
The clerk’s office had been furnished 
with flowerpots and candles, an organ 
had been carried in, and the Commissar 
for Personnel Questions gave the “ser- 
mon.” The parents received a gift of 
100 marks and a certificate of dedica- 
tion. They were also honored by the 
Communist Young Pioneers, 
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Since then the ceremony has been 
introduced from the northernmost dis- 
trict of Rostock in Mecklenburg to the 
southern slopes of the Thuringian For- 
est, where the city council of Suhl de- 
creed that gifts from the culture fund 
of the factories should be brought to the 
city hall to be handed to those parents 
who had their children dedicated. 
Several times it has happened that the 
gifts were withdrawn when the child 
was subsequently baptized in church. 


Youth Dedication 


The Youth Dedication is considerably 
older. Even under William II the Ger- 
man freethinkers had their Youth Dedi- 
cations. Walter Ulbricht, the Commu- 
nist boss of East Germany, was dedi- 
cated in Leipzig almost 60 years ago. 
But the new twist is that Youth Dedi- 
cations are now almost universally com- 
pulsory for children who want to stay 
in school or find a job. 

Leaders of the church who oppose 
Youth Dedications have been jailed. 
One Mecklenburg pastor was con- 
demned to ten years at hard labor for 
refusing to bury a girl who had partici- 
pated in Youth Dedication. 

Youth Dedication is preceded by 
Youth Instruction. The ten-part course 
covers everything from creation, evolu- 
tion, exploitation, mysticism, utopias, to 
Communist dialectic materialism. Chil- 
dren are taught that Communist moral- 
ity “is diametrically opposed to religious 
morality.” 

They learn that “just as freedom can- 
not be reconciled with slavery, or truth 
with lying, or light with darkness, so 
likewise Communist morality cannot be 
reconciled with religious morality. 
While Communism is unfolding the 
giant banner of freedom’s fight against 
slavery and exploitation . . . religion is 
the instrument for the justification and 
the permanent establishment of slavery 
and exploitation.” 

At the dedication ceremony the chil- 
dren, after having heard that they will 
live to see peace and Communism, take 
a solemn vow to fight for Socialist 
society, 

Marriage Dedication 


Marriage in Communist East Ger- 
many is important. There are no “post- 
card divorces,” as there used to be in 
the Soviet Union in the 1930s. One of 
Ulbricht’s “Ten Commandments” states 
that a Communist lives a clean and 
chaste life and is faithful to his partner, 

There are exceptions; for instance, 
a divorce decree by the Supreme Court 
of July 1, 1957, which permits divorce 
because “applicant states that his for- 
merly happy marriage was disturbed by: 
the defendant’s joining the church in 
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1946. She has since increasingly tur 
toward it... . In our Workers’ | 
Peasants’ Republic a 


remain united with a partner” who 
creasingly turns to the church.” | 
by and large, divorces are rare 
hard to obtain. / 

The marriage ceremony has al 
been performed by the state, and 
consecration of the union by the ch 
was permitted only after registry in| 
clerk’s office. But now the Commun 
are doing both the registering and: 
consecrating. 

“Sermon outlines” are being provii 
for the Commissars for Persor 
Questions. These outlines stress 
procreative importance of the u 
and the education of the children. 
are presented to the newlyweds. 

Again, organ music is provided 
with the other dedications, Hand 
Largo is the favorite piece), and c 
is taken that “attendance at marrid 
dedications by units from the facton 
is arranged by the party.” 


Death Dedication 


The Death Dedications, for reasa 
which the Central Committee of i 
Communist Party hates to admit, hd 
not been as successful as planned. 
seems that at this point the services ; 
the church are still being sought “ 
many comrades who have not fr 
themselves from the superstitious bell 
in a life beyond.” As a matter of fai 
pastors have been fined or jailed # 
refusing to bury comrades. 


Fighting the Good Fight 


How effective is this drive again 
the church of Christ? No one knov 
In 1953, during the rebellion, it 
peared that the Communism of ma 
including policemen and even gove 
ment officials, was only skin-deep. B 
we must not forget that many of th 
younger people have been exposed | 
anti-Christian propaganda since 193% 

The church in Lutherlands may Uf 
more alive today than it has been in tH 
last few centuries, and hundreds 4 
thousands of young people are being iti 
structed in the Word and the Catechism 
We also know that thousands of chit 
dren and young people are willing t 
suffer for their faith. 

But over against this is the solid fron 
of organized atheism, the Young Pid 
neers, the Free German Youth, and 
daily instruction in ideology. 

Yet the East German church leaden 
are confident that in spite of everythin 
Verbum Dei manet in aeternum! (Th 
Word of God will last forever), an 
they are fighting a good fight which i 
deserving of our prayers, 
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District Conventions 
jantic 

ie 27—30, Bronxville, N.Y. 

couraged by the addition of 16 con- 


|jations, 25 pastors, and 24 teachers 
}ipd’s most populous District will strive 
stablish 150 new congregations in th 
decade. : 
order to obtain the 
),000 needed in new 
ch Extension Fund 
iiey for the expan- 
(the equivalent of 
) from every family 
y fourth year), the 
rention resolved that 
iiry layman, teacher, 
pastor be encour- 
to invest regularly 
jihe Church Exten- 
i) Fund.” 


other significant President 
on the convention Graesser 
plished 12 annual 


fipetitive scholarships for above-average 
ents to attend synodical schools, “not 
jupplant but to supplement the Student 
#} grants commonly given to needy stu- 
His’; created a District Welfare and 
Hplaincy Committee to direct its exten- 
) welfare program; and ratified Board 
Directors’ action to erect a chapel at 


| 


# University of Connecticut, for which 
pregations of the state have already 
Hged $82,520. 

omentum gained for the high school 
jfement was revealed in the announce- 
it that two new Lutheran schools were 
ing in fall in the New York metropoli- 
Warea: a junior-senior high school at 
okville and Martin Luther High School 
Sthe educational building of Christ 
irch, Woodside. A third high school 
ij been operated by Our Savior, New 
}k City, for several years. 
br. H. J. Rippe, retiring President, re- 
ed a resolution of commendation and 
title Honorary President after 18 years 
ljservice as District head. Rev. Karl 
Messer, Providence, R. I., was elected his 
Weessor. 
Vice-Presidents are: Dr. Alfred W. 
Ihklein, Revs. Rudolph P. F. Ressmeyer, 
‘iter Reuning, Norman Kretzmann. 


Herta and British Columbia 
fy 5—8, Edmonton, Alta. 


Adoption of a goal of three new missions 
year for the next decade, establish- 


ization of a District Department of 
ial Welfare were major forward moves 
led by the delegates. : 

To facilitate District administrative 
ctions, the number of Vice-Presidents 
i; increased from two to three, with a 


ision of the Board of Directors. A sec- 
H full-time Executive Secretary will also 


nost 10,000. 
n a strong appeal for continued loyalty 
the Word of God outgoing President 
rl F. Baase, who declined to stand for 
election, said: “The friendship of the 
ole world cannot help if we have lost 
alliance with the Almighty. All of our 
ygrams and workshops and campaigns 
1 be only ineffective flailings.” 
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Elected to office were: President, Rey. 
Alfred F. Miller; Vice-Presidents, Revs. 
Carl F. Baase, Carl O. Beiderwieden, Fred- 
erick A. Schole; Secretary, Rev. Fred T. 
Gabert; Treasurer, C. E. Raby. 


EDWIN G. LEHMAN 


Colorado 
Aug. 15—18, Colorado Springs 


“Tolerating carelessness about truth” 
may lead to losing the truth, cautioned 
outgoing President H. H. Hellbusch in his 
opening address. 

Rev. Walter A. Enge, 
Colorado Springs, was 
elevated from the first 
vice-presidency to suc- 


ceed President Hell- 
busch. 
In the convention 


sermon and reports on 
advances in the church 


at large, Dr. George W. 

Wittmer, Third Vice- 
President of Synod, de- 
scribed “the thrilling ; 
experience of building President 
the church of the living Enge 


Christ,” who as a “Mas- 
ter of logistics’ knows all the needs of 
the church and will surely supply them. 
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A monthly “saving by mail” plan for 
Church Extension funds will be promoted 
to maintain District mission progress, 
which saw 13 new chapels erected and 
seven congregations become self-sustaining 
in the past two years. 

Student work at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, will get a much-needed 
lift through acquisition of a chapel site 
in the heart of student traffic and near 
present facilities, which will be made a 
Student Center. 

The convention approved plans for 
placing a business manager in the District 
office to free the executive secretary for 
essential work of counseling. 

Lay delegates showed keen interest in 
Synodical Conference problems, as re- 
ported by Rev. W. C. Naatz, a District 
delegate to the August Conference meet- 
ing. Laymen also aired the question 
whether male teachers should be granted 
voting privileges at District conventions. 

“Reporters have begun calling us for 
news” was the payoff on public relations 
proficiency by the District PR department. 
Even UPI called in for story coverage. 

Elected as Vice-Presidents were Revs. 
Norman Pfotenhauer and Milford F. 
Scheel; Secretary, Walter Geihsler. 
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Report of Synod’s Treasurer 


Budget Receipts from Districts 


Districts 
Alberta and British Columbia 
Atlantic 
California and Nevada 
Central 
Central Illinois 
Colorado 
Eastern 
English 
Florida-Georgia 
Iowa East 
Iowa West 
Kansas 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
North Dakota 
North Wisconsin 
Northern Illinois 
Northern Nebraska 
Northwest 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
South Dakota 
South Wisconsin 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Southern California 
Southern Illinois 
Southern Nebraska 
Texas 
Western 


First 7 Months 


August 1960 2-1-60 to 8-31-60 


$ 4,896 $ 36,924 
32,988 349,528 
29,750 208,250 

133,174 719,949 
51,000 357,000 
19,512 136,612 
36,000 252,021 
52,477 438,795 
10,451 Teper 
31,442 220,092 
30,000 298,000 
32,500 239,276 

5,833 40,833 
98,754 TAL 274 
86,441 750,456 
9,718 26,027 
9,630 91,603 
Ab \ noe) 322,226 

Pio ee 639,414 
19,470 165,789 
29,167 204,167 
12,481 87,001 
15,000 105,000 
14,031 114,163 
61,960 473,470 
26,634 184,134 
12,500 87,500 
27,083 189,583 
23,070 184,895 
21,357 203,827 
28,360 2210733 
72,588 548,207 

$1,191,601 $8,680,960 


MarTIN E. STRIETER, Treasurer 


“Thankful for Your Partnership in the Gospel” 
Philippians 1:5 


A substantial increase in the love offer- 
ings of our people for their joint offerings 
for Synod can be reported for the seventh 
month. In fact, the percentage of increase 
during these summer months is the best 
since 1956. 

We say with St. Paul that we are 
“thankful for your partnership in the 
Gospel.” What did St.Paul, and what 
do we, mean? 


Ours Is a Fellowship 
Our fellowship in Synod “is with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. . . Q 
We have fellowship with Him . - . we 
have fellowship with one another.” (1 John 
13516; 7)) 


Ours Is a Partnership 

Our fellowship results in a partnership 
— “striving side by side for the faith of 
the Gospel” (Philippians 1:27) and shar- 
ing this Gospel with as many as possible. 
For this very reason the Holy Spirit 
gathers Christians into congregations, and 
congregations in turn join hands in Synod. 


Strange Language 
Why do we emphasize our fellowship 
and partnership in the Gospel by speak- 
ing about the giving of our members 
through Synod? Because our fellowship 
and partnership with one another in 


Christ is responsible for the offerings of 
our people —and the increase in such 
offerings. 

This blessed fellowship and partnership 
calls for the giving of self and substance, 
since together we are contending for the 
faith and the spread of the Gospel the 
world over. A_ substantial increase in 
Offerings is proof that we are the more 
living up to what our fellowship and 
partnership in Christ requires for the sake 
of the Gospel. For this we are most 
thankful. 


Tomorrow’s Challenge 


All of us will admit that we have not 
yet “attained’”’ in our giving despite the 
happy advances made. Our mutual pro- 
gram for Christ through Synod requires 
$19,772,887 this year. During the first 
seven months we received $8,680,960 from 
the Districts and $577,878 from sundry 
sources, a total of $9,258,838. Our pro- 
gram for Christ will therefore require 
$10,514,049 during the last five months of 
this year. 

May our joy in the Lord over the fine 
advances made to date spur all of us on- 
ward to do the full job we have under- 
taken this year in His name and for 
His sake. 

J. E. HERRMANN 
Stewardship Counselor 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


Ordained: CANDIDATES 


Braun, Roddy L., in Grace, Midland, Tex.,| 
R. B. Faerber, Aug. 7. f 

Duchow, Robert M., in Bethany, West Ha 
ford, Conn., by Martin C. Duchow, July ' 

Eifert, Herbert N., in Salem, Tomball, Tw 
by Paul C. Eifert, July 31. 

Erbe, Ronald E., in Salem, Affton, Mo., 
A. F. Wedel, July 31. 

Maehr, Martin L., Jr., in St. John, Sew 
Nebr., by L. W. Heidemann, July 31. 
Moeller, William F., in St. John, Chester, ] 

by Eric Cash, Aug. 4. | 


Ordained and Installed: 

Buckman, Robert A., Christ, Elbow Lake; Zil 
Barrett; and Immanuel, Fergus Falls, M 
by James Buckman, Aug. 14. 

Conant, Raymond, Grace, Drumheller, Al) 
Can., by Pres. Alfred Miller, July 31. 
Darkow, Fred, Immanuel, Harrold, Tex., 
C. A. Gaertner, July 3. ; 
Delgehausen, Loren, Ascension, Mari 

Fla., by H. J. Storm, Aug. 14. 

Hansen, Donald G., Christ, Cocoa Beach, FY 
by H. G. Kramer, August 7. | 

Henschel, Kenneth W., as asst. pastor, Zid 
Belleville, Ill, by Edward F. Schmi) 
Aug. 7. 

Holm, Roy K., St. Peter, Estevan, Sask., C 
by Bruno Holm, Aug. 7. 

Klatt, Eberhard, G., First, Wall, and Emm 
uel, Creighton, S. Dak., by E. J. Na 
July 17. 

Kraus, Thomas D., as missionary in Berl 
Conn., in Trinity, Sheboygan, Wis., by Ka 
Schulz, Aug. 7. : 

Molnar, Philip G., St. Paul, Spearfish, S. Dali 
and Mt. Calvary, Sundance, Wyo., by R. * 
Uecker, July 31. 

Ohlinger, Eldon J. F., Faith, Grande Prair: 
Alta., Can., by John Ohlinger, July 31. 

Reetz, Duane M., as asst. pastor, Redeeme 
Denver, Colo., by Ray H. Beins, July & 

Robbins, Douglas A., St. Peter, Thawville, If 
by Oliver R. Harms; July 10. i 

Romberg, David F., Afton Heights Missi 
St. Paul, Minn., by Paul M. Krause, Aug. 

Scharlemann, Robert, Bethlehem, Ferrin, II 
by H. K. Scharlemann, Aug. 7. 

Schinkel, Norman H., Grace, Mitchell, On; 
Can., by Kenneth Zorn, Aug. 7. 

White, Harry W., Our Savior, Hitchcock, Te 
by J. W. Jackson, Aug. 7. 


Ordained and Commissioned: S| 
Bunkowske, Eugene W., as missionary in N 
geria, in St. Martin, Alexandria, S. Dak., 
W. A. Bunkowske, July 31. | 
Galster, Lenard, as missionary in Hong Kon; 
in St. Matthew, Hazen, N.Dak., by G. H 
Fiechtner, Aug. 7. | 
Halamka, Ronald F., as missionary in Taiwath 
in Redeemer, Cicero, Ill., by Martin C. La 
pahs, Aug. 7. | 
Malone, T. Thomas, Jr., as missionary in Nil 
geria, in St.Paul, Port Arthur, Tex., be 
G. W. Obenhaus, Aug. 7. 
Schneider, David J., as missionary in thf 
Philippines, in St. Paul, Royal Oak, Miche 
by Herbert H. Bartz, Aug. 7. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Bauer, Ruben A., (addl. charge) St. Paul 
McCreary, Man., Can., by M. E. Mellecke 
Aug. 30, 1959. | 

Bruss, Hans F., St. Luke, San Jose, and Christi 
Delavan, Ill., by Herbert C. Rose, Aug. 7. _ 

Buehner, Theo. W., Cross of Christ, Chatta/ 
nooga, Tenn., by Herman Scherer, July 31! 

Bush, Eugene H., St. Paul, Sykeston, and 
St. John, Fessenden, N. Dak., by E. J. Rut- 
ter, July 31. 

Cordes, Robert C., St. John and Faith, Deloit 
Iowa, by Frederick A. Wiese, July 31. 

Doering, Walton W., Our Savior, Arcadia 
Calif., by R. E. Schuiz, July 24. 

Eissfeldt, Walter A., as institutional chaplai 
in Joliet, Ill., by L. Ww. Schuth, Aug. 7. 

Elling, Norman B., Resurrection, Latham, 
N. Y¥., by W. G. Litke, Aug. 7. 

Gehrs, Gerhard A., as asst. pastor, Pilgrim 
(Deaf), Los Angeles, Calif., by Walter E. 
Niermann, July 31. 

ye aN Re St. Paul, Pettibone, 

ni ion, Petersville, N. Dak., - ae 

Gee Aug. 14, by a 
eckmann, Robert G., St. Paul, Ne 
Mo., by P. W. Heckinan, July 31.) Meue 

Heidinger, John R., St. Paul, Unionville, 
Mich., by Elmer wW. Scheck, Aug. 7. 
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» Davi * : 
ae Ponchatoula, ee be ee 
nn 1% Stuebe, TEC te 2 Valley, Ill., by 
oar es eee a Abilene, Tex., 
ni Grace, King’ Ciuy cali by Wile 
von Husen, Aug. 7. 


gal, Louis F., Our Savior, Momence, IIl., 
Herbert J. Teske, Aug. 7. 

dock, John G., St. Matthew, Baltimore, 
d., by Walter V. Roe, Jr., Aug. 7. 

, Richard W., Christ, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Wesley J. Kuhn, July 10. 

p, Arthur O., (addl. charge) 
lewkirk, Okla., by Pres. A. E. 
‘ug. 7. 

am, A. Gerald, as missionary in Jackson- 
lle, in Grace, Jacksonville, Fla., by Pres. 
W. Lorberg, Aug. 14. 

bins, Douglas A., (addl. charge) Trinity, 
marga, Ill, by Herbert F. Bohlmann, 


St. John, 
Behrend, 


leef, Roger H., Resurrection, Brunswick, 
a.. by A. F. Gerbhardt, Aug. 7. 

k, Eric J., Bethlehem, Lawrenceburg, 
d., by Ora Riemer, Aug. 7. 

mandt, Herbert A., as missionary in Wash- 
gton, D.C., in Mt. Olivet, Washington, 
.C., by Frederick W. Kemper, July 24. 
sen, Bernhard T., Immanuel, R.1, Cecil, 
is, by M. F. Sengele, Aug. 7. 
scher, Leland, Zion, Wichita, 
H. Deffner, Aug. 14. 

t+, A. G., St. John, Wilcox, Nebr., by Mar- 
1 F. Hofman, Aug. 7. 

mer, Arnold O., Trinity, Nashville, Il, 
E. W. Blumenkamp, Aug. 14 

grube, Paul F., Prince of Peace, Van- 
uiver, B.C., Can., by Victor L. Meyer, 
hy 31. 

ker, Melford L., St.John, Spencer, Wis., 
F. H. Sprengler, July 31. 


ommissioned: 

ens, Robert, as missionary in the Philip- 
mes, in St. Mark, Minot, N. Dak., by Pres. 
K. Meyer, July 31. 


Kans., by 


Eralled: TEACHERS 


ndt, Candidate Robert W., St. Paul, Ogden, 

tah, by Edgar P. Kaiser, Aug. 7. 

s, Wilbur O., Zion, Storm Lake, Iowa, by 
W. Lichtsinn, Aug. 7. 

hter, Larry C., St. John, Beecher, IIll., by 

erbert J. Teske, Aug. 7. ; 

l, Candidate Myrlin_H., Trinity, Manistee, 

ich., by Walter A. Pieper, Aug. 7. 

busch, Vernon, Trinity, St. Louis, Mo., by 

. Herbert Muhl, Aug. 14. 

pke; Candidate Roger A., Our Redeemer, 

verland, Mo., by F. W. Ritthamel, Aug. ie 

jewski, Candidate Robert, St. Paul, Per- 

, Minn., by Arthur E. Beck, Aus. 7 

se, Candidate Donald G., First, Papillion, 

ebr., by Richard H. Nagler, Aug. 14. 

th, Candidate Frederick, St. John, Edger- 

n, Wis., by F. A. Hertwig, July 31. 


l, Kenneth, as principal, First, Paola, 
ans., by Homer H. Kurth, Aug. 14. : 
Candidate Dick E., Zion, Tawas City, 


er, Candidate Richard, Immanuel, Deca- 


ills, Calif., by G. C. Quill, Aug. 7. ‘ 
hl, Candidate Vernon, St. John, Ottertail, 


uss, Candidate William, as principal, Im- 
anuel, Staplehurst, Nebr., by W. EH M 


geman, Delbert V., Our Redeemer, Over- 
ind, Mo., by F. W- Ritthamel, Aug. Mee, 
hatschula, Leroy, as principal, Pilgrim, 
Iouston, Tex., by James F. Hennig, July 10. 
rneke, Arlan, Immanuel, Polk, Nebr., by 
f. &. Gruett, Aug. 7. 


Commissioned: 
‘tke, Candidate Richard M., as teacher in 
ligeria, in Our Redeemer, Overland,.Mo., 
y F. W. Ritthamel, Aug. 14. 2 

eke, Candidate Ralph, as teacher in New 
suinea, in Concordia, Fort Wayne, Ind., by 
Jsmar Lehenbauer, Aug. 7. 

ymidt, Harold E., as teacher in Hong Kong, 
a Immanuel, Waterloo, Iowa, by Herman 
i. Koppelmann, Aug. 7. 
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LAY WORKER 


Sorensen, Marie C., R.N., as nurse in India 
in First Immanuel, San Jose, Calif., by 
Thomas Sorensen, Aug. 7. 


Official Notice 


Rev. Harold E. Lindeke, Miami, Fla., has 
been appointed Counselor of the Miami Cir- 
cuit to succeed Rev. Eugene O. Krug, who 
accepted a call to another circuit. — FreprertcK 
We eS President, Florida-Georgia Dis- 
rict. 

Election Result 


A previous call having been declined, the 
Board of Electors of Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has called Prof. Albert E. 
Meyer, Bronxville, N. Y., as associate pro- 
fessor in German. — FeLtx KRETzscHMAR, Sec- 
retary, Board of Control. 


Requests for Colloquy 


Elmer Schultz, member of Bethany Lu- 
theran Church, Wichita, Kans., who has 
taught in the Bethany extension of the 
Wichita Lutheran School Association, has sub- 
mitted the necessary preliminary documents 
and requests a colloquy for the teaching pro- 
fession of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod. The aforementioned documents are 
being transmitted to Dr. Paul A. Zimmer- 
man, president of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr. — W. H. Meyer, President, 
Kansas District. 


Orval Steinke, contract teacher at St. John’s 
School, La Grange, Ill., and director of music 
of St. John’s Congregation, has applied for 
a colloquy to enter the teaching ministry of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. — 
THEODORE F. NicKEL, President, Northern Illi- 
nois District. 


Colloquy 


Rev. Albert G. Trost, Wilcox, Nebr., for- 
merly a pastor in the American Lutheran 
Church, has fulfilled all the requirements 
stipulated for admission to the ministerium 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. — 
goes ON COLLOQUIES FOR THE PASTORAL 

FFICE. 


Photo Contest 


The audio-visual commission of the Lu- 
theran Society for Worship, Music, and the 
Arts announces a photo contest which is open 
to amateurs and professionals, to members 
and nonmembers of the society. Entries 
should picture the love of God shown in 
Christ’s redemptive suffering, love that is re- 
flected by loving Christians. The contest 
opens Oct. 1, 1960. All entries must be re- 
ceived not later than April 14, 1961. For cir- 
culars with contest rules write: LuTHERAN 
Society FoR WorsHiIpP, Music, AND THE ARTS, 
2375 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Available 


Copies of the Theological Quarterly for 
1910 and 1911. Good condition. Write: Rev. 
W. V. McCuttoucH, Box 13, Pangman, Sask., 
Can. 

Four ceiling fixtures, 
cost. Write: Rev. Lye R. 
St., Greeley, Colo. 


for transportation 
MvELLeR, 716 16th 


Wanted 


Housemother, office clerk, cleaning woman, 
and janitor for Lutheran Children’s Home. 
Room and board plus salary. Write: GEORGE 
EBERLE, 12325 Manchester, St. Louis 31, Mo. 


Changes of Address 


Pastors: 
Bauermeister, John, 717 N. Sabina St., Ana- 
heim, Calif. 
Behrmann, Frederick W., Jr., 520 S.E. 


Juniper, Box 22, Gresham, Oreg. 
Chang, Paul, 2231 Biddle, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Droege, Thomas A. (c.r.m.), 5022 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Apt. 1 W, Chicago 15, Il. 
Feldmann, Robert M., Box 214, Deerwood 
Dr. and Granby Rd., Granby, Conn. 

Gerken, Walter C., 2523 Garden Park Dr., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Goerl, Guido R., Caixa Postal 329, Belo 
Horizonte, M.G., Brazil. 

Griffin, Robert E., R.1, Sunset Rd., Castle- 


Hartfield, lemens H., 213 Seventh Ave., 
S.E., West Fargo, N. Dak. 

Heckmann, Robert G., New Melle, Mo. 

Heidorn, Erwin H., R. 2, Box 34, Milford, Til. 

Herrmann, Chap. O. David, USN, Ret., 1863 
W. Beacon Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 

Hinz, Thomas P., 1830 Cranston Rd., Beloit, 


Wis. 
(503) 


Hischke, Waldemar F., 637 16th St., Rock- 


ford, Ill 
Johnston, Robert G., Concordia Memorial 
College, 154 Stephen St., Toowoomba, 


Queensland, Australia. 

Killian, E. Herman, 166 Cedarhill Ave., 
Nyack, N. Y. 

Klattenhoff, Wilbur H., 3101 Vermont, N. E., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Kratzke. Iienry W. (em), Box 202, East 
Marion, Long Island, N. Y. 

Kretzmann, Otto F. (em.), 9323 Lenard Ct., 
St. Louis 23, Mo. 

‘Ko Henry P., 101 East Colorado, Casey, 


Laetsch, Willis E., 330 N. Sixth, Seward, 

ebr. 

Luedke, Henry W., 9158 Paxton Ave., Chi- 
eago 17, Ill. 

Markgraf, O. H., 10802 S.E. 181st St., Ren- 


ton, Wash. 
104 S. Griffith, Oberlin, 


May, Wilbur T., 
Kans. 

Merkens, Albert G., Paseo de las Palmas 
1918s Lomas de Chapultepec, Mexico 10 


pay: 
Meyer, Gerald L., Box C, Park City, Mont. 
Mitchell, Harold R., Box 1386, Ewa, Hawaii. 
Puelle, John E., Apartado Postal 234, Gua- 
temala City, Guatemala, C. A. 
Reinhardt, Robert C., 13230 Coyle Ave., De- 
troit 27, Mich. 
von Renner, Herman J. (em.), 1136 “P” 
St., Newman, Calif. 
Ruf, Harold, Gen. Del., Williams Lake, 
BaGeecan. 
Sampson, Marlin J., Box 1307, Hawthorne, 


Nev. 
Schroeder, William H., 2472 Kirk Rd., San 
Jose 25, Calif. 


Schueler, Kenneth R., 901 Marengo Ave., 
Forest Park, Ill. 

Shippert, Paul, 388 Columbia, Cliffside 
Park 10, N. J. 

Streufert, Victor B., Southern Hills, Apt. 


125-2-3, Carbondale, Ill. 

Wagner, Arnold O., 601 W. Walnut, Nash- 
ville, Ill. 

Wegener, Theodore G. H. (em.), 112 Green- 
wood Dr., Jennings, La. 

Wildgrube, Paul F., 1873 Adanac St., Van- 
couver 6, B.C., Can. 

Winter, Herman (em.), 1501 West Seventh 
St, Apt. 9) St. Paul 2; Minn: 

Zastrow, Myron A., 5354-A N. 47th St., Mil- 
waukee 18, Wis. 

Zelie aucodore A., 3507 Mackin Rd., Flint 4, 

ich. 


Teachers: 


Beckendorf, Leon E., 5050 Seventh St., N. E., 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 

Bredehoeft, Erich O., 
Clawson, Mich. 

Cattau, Rollin C., 14518 S. Berendo, Apt. C., 
Gardena, Calif. 

Dreyer, William E. 
McHenry, Ill. 

Geyer, Bernard J., 13261 Sioux, Detroit 39, 
Mich. 

Groth, Elmer A., Jr., 119 Sauve Rd., New 
Orleans 23, La. 

Hanh, Arthur L., 211 W. Maple St., Lom- 
bard, Ill. 

Hohle, R. Leroy, 1337 N. 62d, Waco, Tex. 

Kohtz, Roger O., 7645 Ternes, Dearborn 1, 
Mich. 

Kopf, Aaron (cand.), 102A Koeneman Acres, 
Chester, Ill. 

Koschmann, H. Edward, 101 N. State, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

Krubsack, David H., 807 N. 11th Ave., Mel- 
rose Park, Il. 2 
Krueger, Harold F., R.1, Box 56, Suring, 

Wis. 

Lange, Edward A. 2188 Regent Dr., White 
Bear Lake 10, Minn. : 
Learman, David, 1250 Old York Dr., Floris- 

sant, Mo. 
Leoschke, Floyd L., R.5, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Matthews, Larry, 339 Bonita Ave., Imperial 
Beach, Calif. s 
Matzke, Frederick, 2920 N. 70th St., Mil- 
waukee 10, Wis. é 

Meyer, Elmer G., 2417 W. Arlington Ct., 
Indianapolis 19, Ind. : 

Meyer, Frederick A., 8308 Laclede Station 
Rd., Affton 23, Mo. : ; 

Oetting, Donald, 1213 Clearview Dr., Saint 
Charles, Mo. : 

Pinnt, Ronald, 7866 W. Palmetto Dr., Mil- 
waukee 18, Wis. : 

Schlegl, William, 711 Excelsior Ave., Croy- 
don, Pa. : 

Schlichting, Albert C., 4735 Eliot St., Den- 
ver 21, Colo. 

Shoemaker, George, 
Diego 9, Calif. 

Temme, Edwin G., 3081 Glendale Ct., De- 
catur, Ga. ee 

Troyke, Fred, 1822 Dallas Ave., Cincin- 
nati 39, Ohio 


1318 N. Bywood, 


(em.), R.8, Box 728, 


1230 Hornblend, San 


23 


ee 


T 


GIVE YOUR FAMILY 


THE SPECIAL DIFFERENCE 
AAL MEMBERS SHARE... 


What a wonderful combination for Synodical Conference Lutheran 


families — lower net cost protection — and membership in 


America’s leading fraternal life insurance society. AAL 


members now own a billion and three quarter dollars of life insurance, 


Surplus refunds, paid back to members, keep increasing (approximately 


$6,750,000 has been set aside for distribution in 1960) —fora 
still lower net cost — for the special difference AAL 
members share. Find out now from your local 
AAL counselor how your family can join and share, 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS . APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Two booklets 
have been prepared 
for you — to explain 

in detail how 

AAL serves Lutherans. 
Just fill in 

your name and address, 
and mail. (LW-SD60) 


Ownership of AAL belongs to its 575,000 members 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Name. 
a ee 
Address_ ee) eee = 


City or Post Office 


Member/of aa ace) ae ———_—__________ congregation ° 


La 
State ee 
OY 


| 
| 
' 
; 


